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She runs backwards and forwards, turning with incredible rapidi- 
ty, dances on the rope, stands on the point of one toe, descends 
the angle of the rope into the parterre, and re-ascends unfaltering 
and fearless. Indeed her doings are unexampled. She would, 
Theatre, during the performance of Marietta Zanfretta, now at- _ like Madame Saqui, have ascended from the stage to the gallery, 
tached to the Ravel troupe, and one of the greatest female tight- | had she been permitted by the management. Zanfretta is a 
rope dancers in the world. : 
La Zanfretta is very young— 
only twenty-one—and very 
retty, with those black, lus- 


MARIETTA ZANFRETTA, ! 

CELEBRATED TIGHT-ROPE DANCER. 

The design given on this page was sketched for us by Mr. 
Champney, from one of the proscenium boxes of the Boston | 
| 
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trous Italian eyes that pierce 
like an arrow. Her form is 
exquisitely symmetrical, and 
while the exercises 
speciality have strengthen 

they have not 
impaired its Her 
movements are as lithe as 
those of a panther. She 
never uses the balance-pole, 
but poises herself on the 
rope without any adventi- 
tious aid. She performs the 
same feats on the corde tendue, 
which we think surprising 
in a dancer on the firm floor. 
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Venetian by birth. Her parents pursued the same line, and her 
earliest steps were on the rope. It is thus only that such con- 
fidence, ease and grace could have been attained. The various 
great theatres of continental Europe have been the scenes of her 
ambition and triumphant displays, and she was the star of Fran- 
coni’s,in Paris. She debuted in this country at Niblo’s, and created 
the greatest enthusiasm by 
her performances. Her first 
appearance in Boston was a 
complete triumph. The first 
sight of her performances 
creates an uneasy sensation 
of extreme danger, but her 
perfect aplomb and self-pos- 
session soon banish that feel- 
ing, and your anxiety is lost 
in admiration of the witching 
and wonderful display. Un- 
doubtedly the extraordinary 
skill of Zanfretta’ is owing 
partly to her coming of a 
race of rope-dancers, for apti- 
tude for particular exercises 
is unquestionably transmis- 
sible, and it is very i 

" to be “to the manor born.” 


MARIETTA ZANFRETTA, THE WONDERFUL DANSEUSE, AT THE BOSTON THEATRE, 
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[Translatec and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 
Baliou’s Pictorial.]} 


THE GRYSTAL BACGER: 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 
A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[ConTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE AZURE HOUR. 
Tere was a phase of day which Otho had called the “azure 


hour.” It was that long transition, in Italian nature, when the 
evening touches on night, in the midst of the twilight that follows 


it. The interviews of our lovers lasted as long as this “azure | 


hour ” reigned, but when the murky hours of night came on, they 
separated, like Romeo and Juliet, at the first beams of day, and 
Adriana repeated to her lover the sentiment of the young girl of 


Verona: “I will be thine or death’s.” 

All this happiness lasted a month, during which the enthusias- 
tic young man was as happy as the hero of a magic dream. He 
saw himself so ardently beloved that he believed in the duration 
of his happiness, as the hyperboreans of the fable believed in their 
eternal spring. Banishing sedulously all remorse, all anxiety of 
the past, as all anxious pre-occupation for the future, he only 
thought of the moments passed with Adriana; the rest was 
vowed to hope and the remembrance of all which was attached to 
her. His heart, like that surprising plant of India, the odorous 
volkamelia, was always in flower. Each corolla expanded and 
still full of perfume, was a souvenir of the preceding eve; each 
bud which promised a perfume still more intoxicating, was hope, 
which the evening would expand beneath the breath of love. 

One day, Timoteo, who had finally discovered why Otho had 
become a gondolier, informed his young mistress that Marquis 
Durazzo had made him brilliant offers to enter his service, which 
the worthy gondolier had necessarily refused, his young mistress 
having taken better measures to ensure his eternal discretion and 
fidelity. 

When the incorruptible Castellano had majestically refused the 
offers of the Dalmatian tempter, as the Athenian pilot of old 
spurned the present of Cycnus, the rejected lover of Helen, the 
marquis, while exclaiming against this unexpected disinterested- 
ness, had added with an air which Timoteo described as fatal and 
mysterious : 

“In three months I will drive you from the palace, come un cane 
(like a dog), and this time you may be sure you will never be 
taken back.” 

Moreover, the marquis had called the worthy barcarolo Teo, 
asserting that he was an old asthmatic fellow, who exhausted his 
breath at every oar-stroke. The good man was furious. 

Adriana understood what Durazzo had alluded to in his menaces. 
She consoled the old Triton, and reminded him that it was a mat- 
ter of a hundred ducats’ pension to him, if she continued to be 
satisfied with his zeal and discretion. Timoteo, on his part, re- 
minded his mistress that the Venetian gondolier was the grave of 
secrets ; and, the “azure hour” having arrived, the young girl 
went towards Murano to meet her lover. But she found Otho so 
happy, so confident, so enthusiastic, that she would not cast a 
shadow on the sunshine of his intoxicated soul. 

“Why alarm him ?” she thought. “Am I not resolved to strug- 
gle against all and everything ?” 

But the next day, a dull, threatening day, he suffered from a 
reaction. He went out on his balcony to examine the splendid 
perspectives which Venice presented from that point of view. 
But Venice appeared to him as sad and dreary as that city which 
Eurenides saw from his iron bed The vines seemed as mournful 
as Cypresses ; the air was shuddering, the sun transmitted only a 
few dull rays through the clouds to the gray water of the canal. 
It was a melancholy autumn day in the midst of spring—a faded 
flower in a bouquet. . 

“What is going to happen to Adriana?” he asked himself with 
terror. | 

At evening, at the “azure hour,” a darker hour than common, 
he took his gondola and repaired to San Servolo, where the ren- 
dezvous, prudently changed every day, had been fixed upon the 
preceding evening. The sea, the sky, everything had a strange 
aspect to Otho. The red waves were tinged with blood; the sky 
was harsh and coppery. He could not take his eyes from a cloud 
which seemed to have gathered the last and rare rays of the de- 
parted sun, and whose ungraceful mass toppled over the Bastiglia 
palace, like that cloud the color of blood which envelopes the 
retreat of King Conor in Ossian’s dream. The voices of the gon- 
doliers, the expiring noises of the city, had something lugubrious 
to his ear, like the murmur of wind among the tombs. 

Otho, although he had plied his oar with almost desperate ardor, 
felt cold. 

“ What is happening, O Heaven?” he cried, with his eyes ar- 
dently fixed on that part of the lagoon where Adriana ought to 
appear. 

And the “azure hour” slipped away, and the beloved came 
not. He waited yet, and finally recognized the figure of old Tim- 
oteo standing in the wished-for gondola. But this time, the young 
man did not spring to meet him, but remained with arms crossed 
upon his oar. 

“She is not there,” he thought. 


How could he know it? What intuition had taught him? 
Was not the gondola furnished with its mysterious felze ? 

“The padroncina sends me to tell you that she could not leave 
the palace this evening,” cried the old man, as soon as he got 
near enough to be heard. 

“I knew it,” replied Otho, sadly.“ What has happened ?” 

Timoteo knew nothing about it. Towards evening the con- 
tessina had summoned him, and simply told him to go and inform 
Otho that she could not come out. She appointed a meeting for 
him next day at San Michele. 

“ The island of the cemetery! What an idea!” thought Otho. 

When the gondolier had gone, the disappointed lover began to 
row against the wind furiously. It appeared to him that the 
sirocco blowing through his hair must sweep away all fatal thoughts 
from his mind. But the sirocco is a wind which irritates without 


refreshing. It is that which, under the name of the simoom, whirls 
burning mountains of sand from one point of the desert to 
another; it is the favontus of Horace and Virgil ; the same which, 
under the name of fohn, makes such terrible destruction on the 
lake of Constance. On the Adriatic shores it would lead to sui- 
cide, if it left physical energy enough to respond to the ideas of 
languor and despair it inspires. 


After a quarter of an hour of senseless effort, Otho, with dis- 
tended nerves, his limbs smitten with prostration, sank down in 
his gondola. Fortunately, the rising tide against which he had 
for a moment struggled, carried him to the grand canal. He went 
to his room and passed a feverish night. In the morning, he took 


his friend Brunall’s letter from the drawer, and read as follows : 


“T am expecting you every day and every hour, my dear Otho, 
and cannot understand why you subject my friendship for you to 
such anxiety. You know, my young friend, that your journey 
annoyed and displeased me. If I believed in auguries, I would 
tell you that I saw ravens flying over your head, when you left 
me to cross the Alps, and that without dipping into second-sight 
and incantations, 1 had dreamed of them. I relate this affair of 
the ravens to you, because you are better acquainted with those 
things than I am, and that by the aid of a recurrence to the mystic 
zones of Jacob Boehm, you will know what it means. I will add 
now that if I was dissatisfied at your departure, I have not had 
occasion to recover my spirits since, for you are so nearly silent 
that, if I remember my rhetoric, I have every reason to compare 
yon with Harpocrates (don’t confound with Hippocrates). Ex- 
cept the billet announcing your return, I hear nothing. This is 
no jesting matter. I would rather a thousand times you sad 
frankly, ‘All morality and reasoning are useless; I remain, and I 
will remain ; day by day you shall know what I hope or obtain, 
fear or suffer, good or bad, weal or woe. You shall know all.’ 
The question thus disposed of, I would consider you under this 
new point of view as a shipwrecked man, a condemned prisoner, 
a man in peril, for the slightest chance in whose favor we must 
thank Heaven. And as, after all, whether you like it or not, I 
have duties to my conscience to fulfil, and to the memory of my 
poor friend Tubingen, I shall count the days necessary to receive 
your answer to this letter. The time expited, if you persist in 
your silence, if I do not see you appear very soon, for that is what 
5 soquieo of you, I shall have to take a step against which my 
rheumatics will protest. But it will be your doing, and the ravens 
will have been right. Au revoir! Bruna.” 


Otho was more touched by the indulgent and amicable tone of 
this letter than he,would have been with the deepest reproaches. 
He at once looked at the date, and calculated that if Brunall put 
the project he hinted at in execution, as no answer had been made 
to this appeal, the worthy Innsprucker might arrive at any mo- 
ment. This thought saddened him. He saw himself suddenly 
dragged away from Venice, and he felt that to flee from Adriana 
was an impossibility. A moment afterwards, he felt an electric 
thrill run through him. 

“Adriana!” he exclaimed. 

The door opened, and a billet was handed him. It was from 
her. 

“Do not suffer too much; have confidence in me, for I love 
you,” said the young patrician. “Iam subject to many vexa- 
tions, but our love sustains me. Do not be disturbed ; I love you, 
and I repeat it, not for your information, but because I love the 
declaration. This evening again I cannot go out, nor perhaps 
to-morrow, but I will pass one sweet hour on my balcony, in look- 
ing at you, in showing myself to you, and in murmuring in my 
heart, ‘I love you forever!’ That is all I dream and feel. To 
everything they tell me, an internal voice answers, ‘I love Otho!’ 
I know not why this voice is unheard, and yet they hear me not. 
I will tell you what is to be done. Do not stir, but hope. Love 
me that I may be strong, for you are the god on whom my gaze 
is bent in the midst of the martyrdom I suffer. Adieu, adieu! I 
feel your last kiss on my lips.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
UNFORESEEN EVENTS. 


Orno soon had a fresh cause of alarm. Some secret and 
malign influence was at work against him. He was informed by 
the police that if he desired to prolong his stay in Venice, he 
must submit to the law which required him to furnish a surety. 
To whom should he address himself? He could not think of 
Count Bastiglia, and he would not for the world apply to Marquis 
Durazzo. He was still brooding over this incident in the evening 
at his window, when he saw Timoteo come out of the Bastiglia 
palace, get into his gondola, and row towards the palazzino. It 
was evidently some message from Adriana. In his impatience, 
the young man went halfway down the stairs to meet the messenger, 
almost seizing what he carried out of his hands. His message was 
simply an old visiting-card, on the back of which Adriana had 
hastily written : 

“Otho, you must go this very night. Repair to Ferrara, and 


there wait till you hear from me. Take this casket; I will tell 
you what to do with it.” 


Timoteo had placed on the table an old red lacquered coffer, 
inlaid with gilded bronze, of a rich and solid aspect. 

“Madonna, madonna! what is happening to the padroncina ?”’ 
said the good fellow, after having laid the casket respectfully 
before Otho. ‘ Her chambermaid told me that the old countess 
staid three or four hours in her daughter’s room. That’s unna- 
tural. The count himself has put on airs. He went to the gover- 
nor’s three times yesterday, and was closetted, I don’t know how 
long, this morning, with his lawyer and Marquis Durazzo. Every 
day they send Beppino to the post-office with letters as big as that,” 
added the gondolicr, describing the space of a foot. ‘All for 
Vienna, with seals as big as a plate, and red as a Castellano’s cap. 
Besides, Teresina, the chamber-maid, assured me that our young 
mistress had had a dreadful scene with her mother, because she 
refused to sign a paper they gave her last night. Ah, if I could 
only speak out!” 

** Speak out, then, old wretch !” cried Otho, seizing the old man 
roughly by the collar of his livery. ‘‘ If you don’t tell me all you 
know, I’ll throw you through the window into the canal !” 

“Madonna! didn’t I tell you? Ah, padron mio! let me go, 
and I'll tell you everything. You're choking me!” 


“Well, speak quickly, then,” said Otho, recovering from his 
transitory transport. 

“ Well, then, master of mine, Beppo—they call him Beppino, 
too,—heard the old count say to the old countess, ‘Madam, your 
daughter will embroil you with the emperor of Austria. Durazzo 
was right when he told me that her calmness and apparent resig- 
nation were only a mask.’ That is all I know, padroncino. To 
say more, I swear by the sacro bambino, I should have to invent.” 


“But what did the contessina say to you when she gave you 
this note and box ?” 
“Didn’t I tell you? Well, she sent for me into Teresina’s 


room—her soubrette she calls her; I don’t know why; I believe 
it’s French for Teresina,—then I took the casket and came.” 

“ But what did the contessina say, fellow?” cried Otho, losing 
his patience and shaking him again. 

“O, I thought I told you,” he replied, freeing himself from 
Otho’s grasp. ‘“ She said, ‘Old Teo (I don’t mind when she calls 
me s0) old Teo, take this casket and card, and carry them directly 
to Mr. Ericson. You will tell him—’” 


The good man stopped, as if undecided. 

“What was it?” cried Otho, furiously, and making an alarm- 
ing gesture towards the window, which completely unloosened the 
tongue of the old Castellano. 

“You will not betray me, padron mio, a Venetian gondolier, 
who—” 

Otho this time seized him so vigorously by the collar and cra- 
vat, that the gondolier already saw himself lifted up to make the 
plunge into the canal. 

“I will tell all!” cried the gondolier. ‘“ Egad, I don’t wonder 
such a hand can manage an oar. Madonna! where was I? 
Didn’t I tell you what the contessina said? Well, here is the 
truth. If my patron saint Timoteo questioned me, I couldn’t tell 
him any more. ‘Take this to Mr. Otho,’ said the padroncina, 
looking round her to see if there were no spies about. ‘ Tell him 
that he must obey me as he would the commands of Heaven.’ 
That’s all. The signore would not betray me. I know nothing 
more: I took the box and little note, and passed out by the serv- 
ants’ stairway, as my mistress ordered. Now I must return 
instantly.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Otho; and he hastily wrote the follow- 
ing note: 

“Should you tell me, Adriana, to throw myself into the depths 
of the Orfano canal, I would do it without hesitation. You com- 
mand me to go—I go, without asking why you give me this dread- 
ful order. I cannot explain all the presentiments and terrors I 
felt yesterday, which your note has just confirmed. But there is 
a sad pleasure in feeling that we suffer through love, and I am 
ready. I cherish all which comes from you, and I had rather suf- 
fer pain in loving you, than enjoy all possible felicity in your 
absence. I go this night; I will await at Ferrara, whatever news 
you choose to send me; think only that in leaving you, I enter 
on a long night of which you alone are the dawn. You suffer; I 
feel it. If your love for me is the cause, forgive me—forgive me 
for loving you so much. I also am to suffer; but my suffering is 
nothing ; it is yours which appals me. I shall see you again at 


our evening hour—shall I not? I do not tell you that I love you; 
my obedience proves the sincerest devotion.” 


These lines hastily traced, Otho dismissed the gondolicr with 
them. At the evening hour, he watched for Adriana on the bal- 
cony ; but she came not, and he left Venice with a heavy, fore- 
boding heart. The very morning Otho left by the Fusine road, 
Brunall reached Venice by that of Mestre. 

Our hero only paused long enough at Padua io procure a car- 
riage, and the following night reached Ferrara. He alighted at 
the principal albergo, and at daylight began to traverse the city 
with the determination of amusing himself as much as possible, 
and driving away thought. Otho found himself in the strange 
position of a man who does not know what to do or what will 
become of him, whose fate is linked, in consequence of his own 
self-renunciation, to the will and desires of a being herself the 
object of strange crosses. This uncertainty as to the future, as to 
every morrow, we may say, which would have been intolerable to 
many people, was not without a strange charm for him whom we 
have painted as endowed with an organization formed to seck 
and experience excitement keenly, while also of an adventurous 
spirit and ardent imagination. Deceiving his reason by a subter- 
fuge which tended to establish that no determination, no initiative 
depended on him, he resolved to yield to his singular destiny. 
“She told me to believe in her and wait,” he repeated, to excuse 
his inertness ; “I will believe and wait.” 

He began, therefore, to explore the city of Ariosto, of the 
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princes of Este and of Tasso. He passed long hours in the 
churches, before the pictures of Guercino, the Carrachi, Garofolo 
and Mategna; the first day passed in this way. In the evening, 
there was an opera, and Otho heard Teresa Tavola, a very pretty 
woman, who had just such sparkling black eyes as Adriana. The 
next day he resumed his explorations. -He was about to visit the 
interior of the famous castle of the old dukes, majestically seated 
in the midst of the city, with its towers, its battlements, its bridges 
and moats, when he learned that this feudal and fairy dwelling 
retained no traces of the sojourn of its illustrious guests, not even 
the boudoir of Lucrezia Borgia. All the beautiful paintings of 
Dosso Dossi, so vaunted by Ariosto, had been effaced to fit the 
apartments for the new destination of the edifice, then the official 
residence of the cardinal legate who governs Ferrara in the name 


of the pope. So like Michael Angelo, who took refuge in this 


city during the siege of Florence, Otho disdained to penctrate the 
edifice, but he visited the house inhabited by Ariosto, the Italian 
Homer, and then the prison of Torquato Tasso, the tender and 
unfortunate lover of the Princess Eleanora, who died of the ingrat- 
itude of Alphonso, as Racine did of the neglect of Louis XIV. 


Another day was spent in this way. On the evening of tho 


third day, which was spentin examining the precious manuscripts 
in the library partly formed by the celebrated Cardinal Bentivog- 
lio, Otho went home without feeling tempted to go to the theatre. 
He had been to the post-office several times without finding any- 
thing for him. Discouragement was beginning to seize on him. 
During the three days, he had exhausted all the strength he could 
command in the subtlety of his reasonings. Henceforth love 
would re-assert its empire. 

Suddenly there was a vigorous knock at the door of the room. 
Otho felt the iron hammer strike his very soul. He leaned out of 
the window, and, in spite of the obscurity, distinguished two men 
on the threshold. The door was opened. Otho experienced a 
strange trouble. His room was situated on the second story of 
the inn, at the end of a long corridor. He half opened his door, 
listened and gazed into the dark length of the hall. What did 


he hope for? A letter, perhaps, now indispensable to renew his 
courage, for it was exhausted. Yet five minutes passed away, and 


no one appeared. He was preparing to close his door, with a 
heavier heart than ever, when he thought he saw a light ascending 
the staircase. The lightincreased ; the head of aservant appeared, 
then his whole figure, and two behind them. The travellers finally 
stopped before a door near his; but one had spoken; what he 
said, Otho knew not. His ears rang with a thousand fantastic 
noises, as of bells, drums and even hisses; but his eyes distin- 
guished nothing, and he was so much agitated that he leaned on a 
table for support. 

“This way!’ cried a well-known voice. “ Here, signore !” 

It was Timoteo’s. Otho’s door was still half open. The ser- 
vant of the inn entered. 

“Two gentlemen for you, sir,” he said. 

“Very well, friend. You can retire. We'll call you by-and- 
by,” said the worthy Castellano. 

As soon as the valet had gone, the new-comers entered. One 
we know already, and he carried a carpet-bag; the other was a 
handsome young cavalier, in the dress of a student. Otho fell 
into the arms of—Adriana! 

“Ah, madonna! San Nicolo has blessed me since I see you 
united.” And having deposited the bag he carried, and having 
cast a tender look on the two lovers, old Timoteo discreetly re- 
tired, drawing his rough hand across his eyes to wipe away a tear. 

A scene of delirious joy passed between the lovers ; words can- 
not describe it. Otho dared not believe in so much happiness, and 
thought himself the victim of a bewildering dream. 

“Ts it indeed you?” he continually asked. 

“Could you doubt me ?” cried the young girl, resting her hand 
on the golden tresses. 

“No, no—I doubt no longer. It is your blessed self—my love, 
my soul, my life!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ADRIANA’S NARRATIVE. 

Tuar same night, a monk, whom Adriana had met upon her 
journey, and won over by a rich present, married the two lovers 
in a lonely chapel in one of the most deserted quarters of Ferrara. 
Old Timoteo substituted for the masculine disguise of his young 
mistress a plain female dress which he took from the little bag he 
brought with him, and which was like those enchanted nutshells 
from which fairies, by a stroke of their wands, produce the entire 
wardrobe of a beautiful princess. 

The next morning, the young couple, waited on by the incom- 
parable Timoteo, breakfasted together like lovers. But they had 
no time to spend in eager questions and answers, for their destiny 
compelled them to journey. Timoteo had engaged a conveyance 
to start at noon. Adriana had decided that they must avoid the 
high roads, and reach Mirandola, thence, traversing the duchy of 
Modena, sleep at Corregio, the native place of the sweet and gen- 
tle painter of that name, and finally arrive at Parma the next 
morning. 

At the appointed hour they started, acccmpanied by the faith- 
ful gondolier, who saw himself in a carriage for the first time in 
his life, and who, in the matter of horses, knew only the four bronze 
coursers brought from the hippodrome of Constantinople, and 
placed in the portal of the basilica of St. Mark. The surprises 
and exclamations of the good fellow at first amused the two lov- 
ers. But after the first delirium of their union, their minds were 
by degrees mastered by those serious reflections which the gravity 
of incidents known to one and guessed at by the other gave 
to. 


“ My lady, my lady, what animal is that?” cried Timoteo, as 
he noticed a sheep coming out of a shed on the road. “He is 
dressed like a Choggiote,” he added, in allusion to the furred 
great-coat which the fishermen of Chioggia threw over their 
shoulders. ‘And this cage rolled behind these great horned 
horses! Ah, madonna, what queer things we see on terra firma !”’ 

Doubtless, up to this day, the Castellano, who had never left 
his lagoons, thought that mutton chops grew on trees, and beef 
steaks on trellices. 

The two lovers soon abandoned their travelling companion to 
his simple surprise and wonder, and yielded to the necessity of 
talking of more serious matters. Adriana, in reply to the ques- 
tions of her husband, told what had happened from the day of her 
first failing to appear at the trysting-place. 

“During the day,” said Adriana, “my mother requested me to 
come to her room. My father-in-law was there. As well as I 
can remember, my mother said: ‘In a former conversation I had 
with you on my return from Vienna, I showed you the brilliant 
destiny which awaited you, and was satisfied that you were pleased 
with your prospects of marriage and promotion.’ I permitted 
my mother to speak without interruption, but I secretly prepared 
myself for the imminent crisis which these words foreshadowed. 
‘Marquis Durazzo,’ continued my mother, ‘is the husband we 
have selected for you, and you love him. The lawyers have fin- 
ished their work as to the fortune, and documents are prepared 
for the erection of our estate of Camporeale into a county, and 
here is the petition all ready, in which you declare to his majesty 
the emperor the name of the person on whom you wish to bestow 


your own, supplicating him that he will, as he intimated to me he 
would, approve of your choice and do you the honor to sign the 
contract.’ 


“During this speech, the count evinced the greatest anxiety, 
and even terror. The countess had already spread a written paper 
which only awaited my signature, on the table near which she was 
seated. She took a pen and offered it to me. It was then only, 
I believe, that, hitherto absorbed by her own projects, she noticed 
that I said nothing. Looking at me fixedly, as she presented the 
pen, she added : ‘ Well, Adriana, what are you thinking of ??” My 
father rose, hoping to reach the door unnoticed. ‘Don’t you hear 


me, miss ?’ she added, turning pale. ‘I ask your pardon, mother; 
I hear you,’ I replied, in a resolute voice, but making every effort 
to impress respect upon the grave words I had to speak. ‘I 
assure you it was not my fault that you did not understand me 
better when you first spoke to me of your plans. I must now 
speak my sentiments clearly and seriously. I cannot sign this 
letter to the emperor, for I will marry no one but the man of my 
choice.’ My father-in-law profited by the mute stupefaction into 
which my words threw my mother, to effect his retreat. On hear- 
ing this declaration, enunciated in a firm tone, the countess be- 
came so pale that I was truly moved to see what a terrible effect 
my refusal to realize her most cherished desires must produce. 
‘Pardon me, mother,’ I cried, throwing myself at her feet, and 
trying to embrace her knees ; ‘but I do not love the marquis, and 
it is therefore impossible for me to marry him.’—‘Am I awake?” 
she exclaimed, casting on me a furious look that really appalled 
me. ‘Is it my daughter—she who should be the slave of my 
supreme will, who has dared to utter such words ?’—‘Alas, yes, 
mother!’ I replied, regaining courage in the midst of this peril, 
and saved from all remorse by the peril itself. ‘It is your daugh- 
ter, who respects and venerates you, but who could not sacrifice 
her whole life to the error you would commit while thinking to 
secure her happiness.’ Then, as if she had at last ceased to doubt 
the reality of what she heard, she rose abruptly and repulsed me 
with such violence that, in my kneeling position, I fell backward, 
striking my head against the marble table on which lay the letter. 
I hurt myself, and a few drops of blood fell on the leaf, in the 
very place left for my signature. The countess, still furious, 
called for her husband, while I, taking a seat, listened patiently to 
the torrent of invectives she poured forth on my devoted head.” 

“Dearest one!” cried Otho, pressing his brave bride to his 
heart. “And it was for me you suffered thus.” 


“Tt was not for you, but on account of you I suffered and dis- 
played this courage.” 

She resumed her narrative. ; 

“When the crisis of my mother’s anger was over, I supplicated 
her to postpone any further communication till the evening, and 
summoning her women, retired to my room, throwing a kerchief 
over my head to conceal my wound. Various reasons pre- 
vented my meeting you ; my hurt rendered it imprudent to expose 
myself to the night air, and I was, moreover, afraid of spies, 
after what had happened. In the evening, my father-in-law re- 
quested an interview, which I granted him. Notwithstanding 
his denial, I knew that he had been sent by my mother to 
learn the details of my confession. Perfectly at ease with him, 
I concealed nothing, leaving it to his wishes or his prudence to 
report what he saw fit to the countess. I confessed to him that I 
loved you and detested the marquis, and that if the emperor was 
to create a Count Morosini, on my demand, it must be yourself.” 

“Adriana!” interrupted Otho, with an expression of deep 
reproach and sadness. 

“T understand you,” replied the contessina. ‘Believe me that 
I know and appreciate the high nobility of your soul. But could 


I destroy with a word the structure of my mother’s dreams with- 


out offering her at least some means of arrangement. Besides, I 
told Count Bastiglia everything. I avowed that from the day I 
had seen you, so handsome, so courageous, in the midst of the 
perils of that adventure in the Alps, your image had remained 
graven on my heart. A proof of your worthiness came in 
your restitution of the money sent you by my mother. But then 
you revealed sentiments, as you had before displayed courage, and 


I felt myself in a fair way of being conquered. You will easily 
guess how the conduct of my mother, stimulated by the base jeal- 
ousy of your rival, contributed to excite me. What I thought a 
sentiment of justice, a desire to repair an offence to a delicate 
mind, was doubtless, even then, love itself. The heart has im- 
penetrable mysteries ; we must give up probing; we can only 
submit. You know what I did to attract you to the palace; dating 
from that day, I have nothing to teach you. The count heard all 
these avowals. But he already knew a part of what I told him, 
for you remember it was after the ball at which we danced so often 
together, that he carried me into the country to await my mother’s 
return. I thought it useless to detail the part which Durazzo 
played in all this intrigue of ambition and oppression. Without 


confessing our interviews and secret understanding, I told him 
what was needful to paint my attachment to you, and to demon- 
strate to what a degree the projected marriage was impossible. I 
told him that I had too good an opinion of his intellect not to be 
persuaded that he had known for a long time what was going on 
in my heart, and that he must certainly have guessed that this 


marriage would not be accomplished so easily. This was almost 


bringing him to confess himself my accomplice. But the compli- 
ment pleased him, and he left me with a self-satisfied air. 

“The next morning, my mother came to my room, a thing she 
had not done for years, always sending for me. When she had 
seated herself at my respectful request, she commenced. She con- 
fessed her mistake with regard to me, but still hoped that my gen- 
tleness and respect would second her views. ‘You know,’ she 
said, ‘what a great name you bear, and what a misfortune for our 
house, which I may well call illustrious, the death of your brother 
Count Alviso was. The emperor, in his goodness, will remedy 
this fatal stroke of destiny. He gives you a position which will 
render you the equal of the highest dignitaries of the court.’ I 
interrupted her to tell her that I could not love Marquis Durazzo. 
But she smiled and told me that I should learn to love him. After 
using various arguments, entreaties and flatteries, she extended 
her hand, which I respectfully kissed. Thinking, doubtless, I was 
moved by her tender expressions, she produced from beneath her 
mantle the letter to the emperor. On opening it, to present it a 
second time for my signature, she saw the blood-stains on tho 
blank space. ‘What is that? she cried, with a sort of terror. 
‘It is blood, mother,’ I replied, picking up the letter which had 
fallen from her hand. ‘Heaven wished thus to stamp its disap- 
probation on a document prepared for my sorrow.’—‘ But whence 
comes this blood?’ asked the countess, really terrified. ‘From a 
wound. J hurt myself when you repulsed me from your knees, 
mother.’—‘ Is it possible ?’ she cried, the mother overpowering the 
patrician. ‘Ah, I am ashamed—overwhelmed, my child!’ she 
added, pressing me tenderly in her arms. ‘ But you are not angry 
with your mother, Adriana; you know that she loves you, and 
would make you happy. No, you are not angry, and to prove it, 
you will consent to what Task. We will go together to Vienna, 
to ask an audience of the emperor. You shall see Vienna, the 
splendid city, and you will be the fairest of the ladies there. 
Take care of yourself, my dear child; I will sce you again this 
evening.’ 

“It required all my mother’s excitement to prevent her seeing 
that I had not uttered a word which would authorize her to think 
I acceded to this new plan. She had, in truth, avoided mention- 
ing Durazzo’s name, as if she wished me to think for the moment 
that the only question was the investiture of my title. But her 
resolution was certainly unwavering still. After all, she was, per- 
haps, trying to deceive herself. I confess, dear Otho, that this 
second interview left me in a reverie. Without feeling weakened 
in my resolve for a moment, I was not exactly the same as an 
hour before. As she exhibited such unwonted tenderness, my 
mother, with a little more address, might have obtained some con- 
cession from me. I might have accepted this journey to Vienna, 
on condition that the marquis should be set aside forever. But 
she lacked ability, because her patrician pride overrode every sen- 
timent, every thought. 

“An hour after she left me, Count Bastiglia came to sce and 
congratulate me on having consented to the journey. My mother 
gave orders for our departure in three days. They were going to 
write to Vienna to announce our coming. As, worn out with 
these repetitions, I did not state to my father-in-law that I had not 
changed my resolution, as my mother seemed to suppose, he was 
indiscreet enough to tell me that if I had again formally refused, 
the countess had resolved to solicit a claustral order of the empe- 
ror, that is to say, a lettre de cachet, to shut me up in a convent 
till I should yield. On learning this, I came to an immediate 
decision. That evening, I sent you the injunction to depart and 
this casket, which contains many things which may be useful to us 
hereafter. It is my property, and I can dispose of it as I please. 
I hasten to close my story. I sent you away. It was indispen- 
sable for the execution of my plan, and, moreover, having learned 
from old Timoteo that the police were very curious with regard 
to you, I feared some machinations of the marquis, and with the 
more reason since I did not see him figuring openly in all these 
incidents in which his vital interests were involved. I received 
your billet too late to bid you adieu from my dear balcony. That 
very evening, the better to conceal my projects, I accompanied 
my mother to the delegate’s party, at the Cornaro palace. But as, 
the next morning, I found out that the preparations for the jour- 
ney to Vienna were actively progressing, I prepared for a differ- 
ent one. I succeeded in meeting old Timoteo several times, and 
assuring myself of his boundless devotion. He has not loved my 
mother, as you know, since his first dismissal from the palace, 
after a certain catastrophe in the Fenice canaletto. All this helped 
me. 

“In the course of the next day, all my preparations were ended, 
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and by evening I was on my balcony, palpitating, joyous, and 
resolved to win my happiness at all hazards. I prepared a letter 
for the count, that he might, in his apprehension for himself, tell 
my mother only what was just needful. I implicated him, some- 
what maliciously, in my letter, by reminding him that he had long 
known my sentiments, and I did not care that the maternal storm 
might fall somewhat on him, diminishing in the countess’s eyes 
the guilt of my elopement. This letter finished, and having 
arranged so that it would not be delivered till the next day in the 
morning, I waited for the hour to put my scheme in operation. 

“About midnight, all were asleep in the palace. Clad in this 
disguise, I went down a private stairway to the canaletto which 
flows along the left of our palace, and found Timoteo waiting with 
his gondola. We started immediately. My imagination, or 
rather heart, by incessantly invoking your image, enabled me to 
triumph over the emotion I experienced at this decisive moment. 
We reached the Bridge of Sighs, and there went on board a large 
bark which awaited us, and which immediately set sail for Chiog- 
gia, for I thought it more prudent to escape by the lagoons than 
by the continent. In five hours we were at Chioggia; there I 
found a péote, which carried us to the Po. Yesterday afternoon I 
reached Francolino, whence another bark brought us to Ferrara, 
and it was during the passage that I won over the monk who has 
just united us. You know the rest. I am here. I love you. 
Regret nothing ; my selfishness and your love will dissipate every 
shadow.” 

The reader may judge with what gratitude and admiration Otho 
listened to this narrative from the glowing lips of the beroic girl. 
In sweet converse, the happy couple and their faithful servant 
reached Parma, Timoteco constantly expressing his surprise when- 
ever he saw any object or any animal unknown to the lagoons. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CRYSTAL DAGGER. 


Orno found a suite of rooms at Parma, in the square at the 

foot of the curious baptistery which the thirteenth century has left 
n the centre of this ancient Romancolony. Adriana, accustomed 

to the splendid apartments adorned with stucco and frescoes which 
made the interior of the Bastiglia palace one of the most elegant 
in Venice, still joyously welcomed their humble rooms as a home. 
She would willingly, also, have continued to wear her student’s 
dress, had not the beauty of her person showed at once that she 
was a lady in disguise. Moreoyer, she would not sacrifice those 
glorious tresses, which alone would have betrayed her. But she 
was gay under every privation and embarrassment, while Otho 
took more than one solitary thoughtful walk, returning home 
more abstracted than when he left. 

If, from the manner in which he had connected himself with the 
young patrician, he had nothing to fear from the law, still Otho 
had too much delicacy of soul not to be anxious on other points 
in relation to the future, happy as he was in the present. Though 
Adriana made light of the rank and advantages she sacrificed, the 
young man could not conceal it from himself, and weighed all its 
importance. “With his love and the nature of his sentiments gene- 
rally, he was sure to make his wife morally happy, but unfortu- 
nately life is made up of other than moral elements. It is a terri- 
ble thing, but physical, vulgar, prosaic and animal life has its 
exigencies. Otho had but a trifle of property left in the hands of 
Brunall, and thought of writing to him to claim the slender 
remainder of his little fortune. 

One evening, when the two lovers were returning from a long 
walk, Adriana, who noticed the trace of serious thoughts on Otho’s 
brow, undertook, by dint of prayers and caresses, to make him 
confess a part of the truth. He spoke of the necessity of employ- 
ment, of turning his time and talents to some use. Adriana 
laughed at him, treated him as a child, and summoned Timoteo, 
the factotum of their establishment. 

“Master steward,” she said, to the good man, “ go and get that 
red casket which is in the drawer without a lock in the commode of 
our chamber, and bring it hither very carefully.” 

The casket brought, and Timoteo dismissed to the kitchen, 
Adriana took a little key from her bronzed bracelet, and applied 
it to the lock of the Chinese box. 

“We shall wait here incognito for a few months,” said she, 
resting her hand on the unopened coffer, “till the noise of our 
adventure has subsided. Then to know what my mother thinks. 
If she is obstinately rigorous, we shall spend a few years in travel- 
ling through the finest countries of Europe. Afterwards, when we 
shall be weary of that sort of life, he will have here a delicious 
villa to shelter us either under the orange groves of Sorrento or 
the plane trees of Sicily. Why do you speak of employing your 
time and talents ?” 

As she spoke, the charmer opened the casket and took out a 
variety of articles. 

“TI would not for all the world have lost these things,” she said, 
rummaging in the coffer. “ They are souvenirs to the possession 
of which I am accustomed, and which have an inestimable valug 
in my eyes that I feel better than J can express. This, for instance, 
is a little crucifix carved by Brustolo, a famous Venetian sculptor, 
whose admirable arm-chairs you have seen in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. It is to this ivory that I confess all my faults, imploring 
pardon. Here is an onyx comfit-box long carried by my excellent 
father. This malachite seal is a present from a friend now mar- 
ried to a Roman prince. As for this enamel, which represents a 
Madonna in her glory, my poor brother Alviso bought it for me a 
few days before his departure on that fatal journey when we visited 
a curiosity shop in Venice together,” 

She continued to enumerate some other articles, precious either 
from their material, or workmanship, or from some memory 


attached to them, and then came to a case of red velvet, from 
which she half drew a dagger. 

“ This,” said she, “is both a family relic and a curiosity. It is 
& CRYSTAL DAGGER,” she added, wholly drawing the singular 
weapon from its sheath. “During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries of our republic, this sort of poignard was much in use. 
It is a terrible arm, a production of the famous glass factories of 
the Mureno islands. See! its form is strange. It is cast with a 
single jet of crystal, green as an emerald. The blade is short, 
broad and trenchant as the finest-tempered steel. At the place 
where the blade joins the guard, it narrows suddenly and loses a 
portion of its solidity. That is because the hand which strikes a 
fair blow must render the stroke infallibly mortal by breaking the 
weapon in the wound. Observe now this little tube in the hollow 
of the blade. It is filled with a subtle poison enclosed in the glass 
at the moment of casting, and which, when the arm is broken, 
mixes instantly with the splinters of glass, poisoning the wound 
so actively and irremediably, that the victim is never known to 
have survived even a few minutes. He falls, lightning-struck !’” 

The poet shuddered at the recital. Adriana, like a true Vene- 
tian, held thestrange poignard in her open hands, brandishing it as 
she spoke, to make the terrible explanation she gave more com- 
prehensible. So pale, with her abundant black hair, and naked arms 
and shoulders, she seemed a sorceress fascinating the gazer with 
her flashing eyes. 

“ How is it that a young girl possesses so terrible a weapon ?”’ 
said Otho. “And how comes it mixed up with her jewels?” 

“ Because,” she replied, “‘ this weapon is not only an historical 
curiosity, but also a precious family relic. There is a tradition 
among us, that this same dagger was worn by Francesco Morosini 
during all his contests and wars with the Turks. In his private 
memoirs, he says he was resolved to kill himself in case he fell 
into the hands of the Ottomans. One day it seems that this point 
came near piercing the bosom of the Peloponnesiac, as he was 
called, you know, from his conquest of the Peloponnesus. The 
fact was this: The general had thought it his duty to take upon 
himself the restitution of Candia to the Orientals. His enemies 
in the senate made use of this fact to summon him to the bar, and 
attempted to degrade him from his office of procurator of St. 
Mark. The sentence was put to vote, and came near being ¢ar- 
ried. At this moment, the general held the dagger under his robe, 
fully resolved to stab himself in the open senate, if this unjust 
assembly branded him with its decree. But the majority, though 
a small one, unquestionably saved the life of one who was to be 
doge a few years afterwards. This is the history of the dagger, 
and these the reasons for which I keep it. The certain death it 
conceals and can give, its cold contact to the hand which grasps 
it, and especially the part it has played in two centuries, all con- 
tribute to impress my imagination, and I would rather,” said Adri- 
ana, taking a long leather-covered box from the bottom of the 
casket, “lose this than the dagger, which, by the way, Otho, does 
not seem to enlist all your sympathies.” 

“And what is this other box ?” asked Otho, respectfully replac- 
ing the celebrated crystal dagger in the bottom of the coffer. 

“ This, dear Otho, is our journey through Europe, our villa at 
Sorrento or Palermo ; it is the tranquillity of our future.” 

As she thus spoke, she opened the box, which contained a mag- 
nificent set of diamonds. At sight of them, Otho turned lividly 
pale. 
“Adriana, what have you done ?” he cried. 

“These diamonds are my property,” she replied. ‘‘ They were 
left me in her will by my great aunt, who was abbess of St. The- 
resa, at Goritz. They are my direct and legitimate property, and 
their presence here has nothing alarming. Just now they com- 
prise our entire property.” 

“Unfortunate girl! You are ruining me!” cried Otho, in des- 
pair. “What a weapon this casket furnishes against me! How 
Durazzo will seize upon it to avenge himself on me!” 

Adriana did not view the matter in this light, and the question 
gave rise to a long discussion, which was resumed from day to 
day without leading to any definite course of action. 

At last Otho wrote to his old friend Brunall, telling him the 
whole story of his love, the affair of the jewels, and his urgent 
necessity for money. The communication was eloquent, kind 
and supplicating in its tone. 

On the day fixed upon in his calculations, onr hero received 
Brunall’s answer. It was as follows : 

“Innspruck, — 
“ Sir,—Pursuant to your request, I send, enclosed, a draft at 
_ for the sum of ——, making the balance of the deposit you 


si 
left in my hands when you went to Venice. I hope your affairs 


will turn out well. Your servant, RUNALL.”’ 


This was the whole of the letter, properly so called, and occu- 
pied the centre of the page. But there was a postscript beginning 
at the top of the second page, which ran thus: 


“P. S.—I open my letter to express + deep dissatisfaction at 
ereyting which has happened, and of which I knew a part pre- 
vious to the receipt of your letter dated from Parma. For, I too, 
Mr. Otho, have been to Veniec, and was there at the time the 
heiress of the Morosini eloped. I must have reached the city the 
very day you left it. So you see that I have been well informed, 
notwithstanding your silence. B.” 


But the old German, having made up his mind to write, had 
opened his letter a second time, and made the following additions : 


“ Besides, I thought you in Sardinia, Sicily, or some island out 
of reach. To think of your being so near at hand makes me 
tremble for you. Unhappy Otho! into what an abyss have your 
blindness and inexperience dragged you! Have you thought of 
the terrible consequences of your conduct if the emperor conde- 
scends to interfere? On the petition of the Morosini family, he 


will easily obtain your extradition from the Italian States; your 
marriage will be annulled, and you will be sent to dream of con- 
traband conjugal felicity in some boudoir of Spielberg or Leybach, 
while your ex-wife will be surrendered to a new husband. 

“Disturbed at your inexplicable silence, I came to Venice on 
the appointed day, as announced in a letter which you must cer- 
tainly have received. I stopped by chance at the hotel where you 
lodged ; they gave me your next address, and I hurried thither, 
when a gondolier you had employed told me you had started for 
Fusine, while I was entering Venice. I was furious. What! not 
a letter, not a word? Is it the adopted son of my old friend 
Tubingen who behaves thus? To increase my ill-humor, it began 
to rain. And I had crossed the Alps for this. A fine city your 
Venice is in a rain storm! streets narrower than your umbrella ; 
and as for your gondolas, grazie! as they say. But this was nothing 
at all. I was far from anticipating the second act of the drama. 

“Briefly, not knowing what to think, I thought I could do 
nothing better than look up Marquis Durazzo, to whom I had 
recommended you, and who must surely be able to give me some 
tidings of you. The marquis appeared very little pleased with 
you, the reason for which was apparent when he confided to me 
that you had fallen in love with his bride elect, and that you had 
compromised her by a thousand follies. The marquis told me 
heaps of things, which you know better than I, and which it is 
useless for me to mention here. He seemed to be somewhat re- 
lieved, although, by your abrupt departure, which, on reflection, 
however, seemed to him an equivocal thing. I saw him the next 
day ; he seemed calmer ; his affairs at the Bastiglia palace were 
going on well. It seemed that the young person had consented to 
a family journey to Vienna, to conclude the plans projected by 
her mother. Another day passed, and the following morning, the 
marquis burst into my room like a shell, frantic and beside him- 
self, and told me that during the night the beautiful girl had fled 
from the maternal palace, leaving a very clear and decisive letter, 
declaring that she would not go to Vienna, because she was going 
—somewhcere or other—nobody knew whither. ‘I saw very clearly 
your Otho’s departure was not natural,’ said the marquis, at last. 
‘ Whither do you think the damsel has gone?’ I asked. ‘To join 
him! he exclaimed, furiously. ‘What! does she love him? I 
asked. ‘Yes, yes—she loves him! Ah, what a business!’ 

“‘T saw that the marquis had not told me all at first, and that he 
was playing a strange part in this affair. He was evidently mad 
after the young countess, however, and driven to despair. In the 
course of the day, I saw him again, and he informed me that the 
mother had had a nervous crisis, in consequence of which she 
struck her husband, who attempted to soothe her. It had been 
decided that they should start that very evening for a neighboring 
estate at Treviso, in order to hide the event of the night as much 
as possible from the public, by giving out that the whole family 
were gone to the country. There they would wait and take coun- 
sel. That evening, then, the marquis left me. I passed a couple 
of days in Venice, to judge what turn matters were taking, and 
seeing that, by a providential chance, nothing had transpired, I 
came back to Innspruck, to wait till it should please you to inform 
me what you had been doing and where you were. 

“Now I am thoroughly informed. You are married. Very 
well ; what will you do? You don’t know yourself; neither do 
I. I think it is a little too late to read you a lecture on morality. 
Whcere would be the use? I should render myself too like La 
Fontaine’s pedant, who, instead of stretching out his hand to the 
student who had fallen into the water, preached him a sermon. 
What you want now is advice, and I frankly confess that I hardly 
know what to say to you. The best thing would be for Madame 
Morosina to return to her mother, promising not to do so again. 
Or we might, under certain circumstances, succeed in reconciling 
her to both of you. 

“As for an occupation, I do not know what to advise you, my 
dear Otho. Your studies at Heidelberg were detestable, my dear 
friend. Poetry—the Kundschafter—that wouldn’t furnish food. 
Is there any way in which you can set up as a homeopathic phy- 
sician? It would be enough for you to know the pathologic symp- 
toms, and they hey for Lilliputian globules! But no; you would 
compromise Hahnemann and his dogmas. I do not know what 
to suggest. I send you money enough to live on for a year, if 
your lady does not prove too much of a patrician. Between now 
and then, you will reflect, and I too. Ah, poor Otho, how you 
have involved yourself! What is this imp or god called Love 
which prompts men to so many follies? Ihave heard much of 
him, but thank Heaven, have never made his acquaintance, not- 
withstanding the epigram in the Greek Anthology, translated into 


all tongues. 
* Whoe’er thou art, thy master see; 
He is, or was, or is to be.’ 


“For my part, he was never mine, and I have reason firmly to 
believe that henceforth my age will permit me to escape-him. I 
should think that for the present you would find a safer shelter in 
France than in Italy. But rely, in every emergency, on the head 
and heart of your old friend, who is also Madame Ericson’s very 


humble servant.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


> 


He that acts towards men, as if God saw him, and prays to 
God, as if men heard him, although he may not obtain all that he 
asks, or succeed in all that he undertakes, will most probably de- 
serve to do so. For with respect to his actions to men, however 
much he may fail with regard to others, yet if pwre and good, with 
regard to himself and his highest interests, they cannot fail; and 
with respect to his prayers to God, although they cannot make the 
Deity more willing to give, yet they will, and must, make the sup 
plicant more andy to receive.—Lacon. 
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THE CITY OF JEDO, THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 

The great events now transpiring in the East have rivetted the 
attention of the civilized world on China and Japan, both of which 
empires will henceforth be brought into intimate relationship with 
the west of Europe and this country. We are promised, before 
long, a visit from Prince Tzi-Kwzen, nephew of the emperor of 
Japan, who, after travelling through Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Holland, is to return home by way of America. This latter 
event, so auspicious of a profitable and friendly intercourse with 
the Japanese, has given a fresh impulse to public curiosity with 
regard to them and their country, and we hasten to produce an 
accurate view of their capital city. A main feature in this view 
is the great bridge called Nipponbas, crossing the river which in- 
tersects the heart of Jedo, from which, as a central point, ever 
distance in the empire is measured. It is showa covered wi 
foot-passengers in the various picturesque costumes of the empire, 
as it appears in the busy hours of the . There are times when 
this great thoroughfare is even more densely crowded. To the 
left, a fleet of trading junks lie at anchor; in the middle distance 
are seen the regular squares of the city, and the distance is crowned 
by a lofty range of mountains. Jedo, or more properly Japan, 
stands at the head of a bay or estuary, round which it extends in 
a crescent; but as the water is, for many miles below Yedo, too 
shallow to admit vessels of any burthen, it has nothing of the 
character of a sea-port. In fact, the harbor is reported by Dr. 
Parker, apparently upon the authority of the fishermen upon the 


coast, to be as much as eighteen or twenty leagues from the capi- 
tal. In building and appearance, Yedo resembles other Japanese 
towns, differing from them principally in its extraordinary size (it 
is averred to be from fifty to sixty miles in circumference) ; and 
although the population is estimated by different writers at from 
500,000 to 3,000,000 (and even 8,000,000 by Captain Golownin), 
much of this size is the consequence of the extraordinary extent 
of rising ground occupied in its centre by the imperial palace, to 
walk round which, is said by some late writers to require three 
hours, whilst Thunberg gives it the still greater circumference of 
fiftsen miles. This is somewhat explained by the information that 
the palace precincts comprehend not only the residence of the 
ztugoon himself, with his numerous household, and the separate 
mansions of his women, but also the mansion of his eldest son, of 
several adult members of his family, and of some high function- 
aries, together with gardens, pleasure-grounds, and woods for his 
disport—the nominally despotic vicegerent of Japan being, by the 
customs of his court and government, virtually, pretty much im- 
prisoned within these same spacious palace-precincts. This real 
rus in urbe, in fact a country seat upon the largest scale within a 
city, ia not inclosed by walls, but encircled by a wet fosse, supplied 
from the river that raas through the middle of the town into the 
eituary. Our descriptions from Jedo are obtained from Dutch 
authorities, the Dutch, from an early period, having secured a 
footing in Japan, and for many years monopolized those commer- 
cial advantages which are in future to be shared by other nations. 
Kampfer, and the Datch company who visited it in’ 1691, furnished 
Many interesting details of place, which has undergone no 


change of appearance, except in expansion, up to the present time. 
We learn from them that Sinagawa, immediately adjoining Jedo, 
of which it forms a sort of outer suburb, consisted of one long 
irregular street, with the bay on the right, and a hill on the left, 
on which stood some temples. Some few narrow streets and lanes 
turned off from the great one towards these temples, some of which 
were very spacious buildings, and all pleasantly seated, adorned 
within with gilt idols, and without with large carved images, curi- 
ous gates and staircases of stone leading up to them. One of 
them was remarkable for a magnificent tower, four stories high. 
“Though the Japanese,” says Kampfer, “spare no trouble nor 
expense to adorn and beautify their temples, yet the best fall far 
short of that loftiness, symmetry and stateliness which is observ- 
able in some of our European churches.” Having ridden upwards 
of two miles through Sinagawa, they stopped at a small inn, plea- 
santly situated on the seaside, from which they had a fall view of 
the city and harbor of Jedo, crowded with many hundred ships 
and boats of all sizes and shapes. The smallest bay lay nearest 
the town, and the largest one or two leagues off, not being able to 
go higher, by reason of the shallowing of the water. “ We trav- 
elled,” says Kampfer, “ nearly a mile to the end of the suburb of 
Sinagawa, and then entered the suburbs of Jedo, which are only 
a continuation of the former, there being nothing to separate them 
but a small guard-house. ‘The bay comes here so close to the foot 
of the hill that there is but one row of small houses between it 
and the road, which, for some time, runs along the shore, but soon 


VIEW OF JEDO, THE IMPERIAL CITY OF JAPAN. 


widens into several irregular streets of a considerable length, which, 
after more than about half an hour’s riding, became broader, more 
uniform, handsome and regular; whence, and from the great 


throngs of people, we concluded that we were now got into the | 


city. We kept to the great middle street, which runs northward 
across the whole city, though somewhat irregularly, passing over 
several stately bridges laid across small rivers and muddy canals, 


which ran on our left towards the castle, and on our right towards | 


the sea, as did also several streets turning off from the great one. 
The throng of people along this chief and middle street, which is 
about one hundred and twenty-five feet broad, is incredible. We 
met, as we rode along, many numerous trains of princes of the 
empire, and great men at court, and ladies richly apparelled car- 
ried in norimons; and, among other people, a company of fire- 
men on foot, about one hundred in number, walking in much the 
same military order as ours in Europe. They were clad in brown 
leather coats, to defend them against the fire; and some carried 


long pikes, others fire-hooks upon their shoulders. Their captain | 
rode in the middle. On both sides of the street were multitudes | 


of well-furnished shops of merchants and tradesmen, drapers, silk- 
merchants, druggists, idol-sellers, booksellers, glass-blowers, apo- 
thecaries and others. A black cloth hanging down covers one 
half of the shop, of which the front projects a little way into the 
street, so a8 to expose to view curious patterns of the goods offer- 
ed for sale. We took notice that scarce anybody here had curiosity 
enough to come out of his house to see us go by, as they had done 
in other places, probably because such a small retinue as ours had 
nothing remarkable or uncommon to amuse the inhabitants of so 


populous a city. Having rode above two miles along this great 
street, and passed by fifty other streets, which turned off on both 
sides, we at last turned in ourselves; and, coming to our inn, 
found our lodgings ready in the “ee story of a back house, which 
had no other access but through a by-lane. We arrived at one in 
the afternoon, having completed our journey from Nagasaki in 
twenty-nine days. Jedo, the residence of the emperor, the capital, 
and _— the largest city of the empire, is seated in the pro- 
vince Musasi, in 35° 32’ of northern /atitude (according to Kamp- 
fer’s observations), on a large plain, at the head of a gulf, plenti- 
fully stored with fish, crabs, aby other shell-fish, but so shallow, 
with a muddy clay at the bottom, that no ships of bulk can come 
be to the city, but must be unladen a league or two below it. 

owards the sea, the city hath the figure of a half-moon, and the 
Japanese will have it to be seven of their miles (about sixteen 
English miles) long, five (twelve English) broad, and twenty (fifty 
English) in circumference. It is not enclosed with a wall, no 
more than other towns in Japan, but cut through by many broad 
canals, with ramparts raised on both sides, and planted at the top 
with rows of trees, not so much for defence as to prevent the fires 
—which happen here too frequently—from making too great a 
havoc. A large river, rising westward of the city, runs through 
it, and loses itself in the harbor. It sends off a considerable arm, 
which encompasses the castle, and thence falls into the harbor, in 
five different streams, every one of which hath its particular name, 
and a stately bridge over it. The chief and most famous of these 


bridges, two hundred and fifty feet in length, is called Nipponbas, 
or the bridge of Japan. Jedo is not built with that regularity 
which is observable in most other cities of Japan (particularly 
Miako), and this because it is swelled by degrees to its present 
bulk. However, in some parts the streets run regularly enough, 
cutting through each other at right angles—a regularity entirely 
owing to accidents of fire, whereby some hundred houses being 
laid in ashes at once, as, indeed, very frequently happens, the new 
streets may be laid out upon what plan the builders please. The 
houses are small and low, built of fir-wood, with thin clayed walls, 
divided into rooms by paper screens and lattices, the floors covered 
with mats, and the roofs with shavings of wood. The whole ma- 
chine being thus but a composition of combustible matter, we need 
not wonder at the great havoc fires make in this country. Here, 
as elsewhere, almost every house hath a place under the roof, where 
they constantly keep a tub full of water, with a couple of mats,. 
which may be easily come at, even from without the house; by 
which precaution they often quench a fire in particular houses : 
but it is far from betng sufficient to stop the fury of a raging flame 
which has got ground already, against which they know no better 
remedy but to pull down some of the neighboring houses that have 
not yet been reached, for which purpose whole companies of fire- 
men patrol about the streets by night and day. The city of Jedo 
is the nursery of artists, handicraftsmen, merchants and tradesmen, 
and yet everything is sold dearer than anywhere else in the empire, 
by reason of the great concourse of people, and the number of 
idle monks and courtiers, as also the ifficul ty of importing pro- 
visions and other commodities.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE BURIAL OF CHATTERTON, 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


[ Chatterton, the immortal author of the ‘‘ Rowley Poems,” committed suicide 
in 1770, and was buried at midnight in a London churchyard. ] 


There was heard a hurrying tread 
Through the streets in the still midnight: 
No beams from the waning moon were shed, 
And the stars withdrew their light. 
Dark were the heavens above ; 
Dark was the earth beneath ; 
Dark as the latest hour of him 
Who forced the gates of Death! 
Hurriedly and carelessly they bore him to his rest, 
And laid the wearied child of song on Earth's maternal breast. 


No prayers were breathsd—no tear 
Bedewed his pauper-grave! 
No mother mourned in anguish there 
For him she might not save: 
But stranger-hands consigned 
To earth’s sepulchral clod 
The poet's mortal fiesh, to wait 
The trumpet-call of God! 
As meteor-stars, which flash and fade, and then are lost in gloom, 
His genius only blazed to light his ** pathway to the tomb.” 


Where that young poet sleeps, 
Not e’en the rank grass grows ; 
No cold recording marble tells 
The place of his repose. 
Among the poor he lived : 
Among the poor he died ; 
And with them in the narrow house 
Lay down the suicide! 
But O, what need of epitaph, or quaintly-sculptured stone, 
As monument to Chatterton ’—He proudly built his own! 


His daring hand unstrung 
His own majestic lyre; 
But deathless is its melody, 
And quenchless is its fire! 
Its wondrous music long 
Shall loving souls entrance, 
And o'er Reality shall mourn 
The genius of Romance! 
Shrined within all kindred hearts his memory long should be, 
Whose life, whose death, whose nameless grave, is each a mystery! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


CATHERINE PETROFF. 


BY H. C. BOARDMAN. 


On the evening of the twenty-fourth of August, 1847, one of 
the many booths in the market at St. Petersburg was lighted 
splendidly, displaying to the eyes of the passers-by a showy, if 
noi particularly rich, assortment of light goods, a collection of 
trinkets, not costly indeed, but sparkling in the flashing light 
like veritable gems to the unpractised beholders, and a small stock 
of books. 

Under the heavy chandelier which lighted up this attractive 
looking salesroom, stood the pretty shopwoman, Catherine Pe- 
troff,a young and peculiarly interesting girl, whose charming 
vivacity of manners, perfect modesty, beauty and good sense, 
made her room the favorite resort of all the elite of St. Peters- 
burg. Catherine had attained the age of twenty-five, but her 
cheerfulness and innocent gaiety made her appear much younger. 
Many were the suitors she had attracted, but her heart seemed 
ever to remain free. The young Russian officers who idled away 
an hour or two every evening in her room, paid her many atten- 
tions, which she accepted with a winning grace until they ap- 
proached the subject of love. Then she constantly repulsed 
them by assuming a serious and displeased air, which made them 
glad to resort only to their posts as the friends and protectors of 
the charming Catherine. And friends and protectors they were 
proud to be ; for Catherine Petroff’s father had been as high in 
rank and as beloved and respected in society as they could ever 
hope to be ; and if the daughter was too independent to owe her 
subsistence to anything but her own exertions, it did not lessen, 
but positively enhanced her value in their eyes, as indeed it should 
have done. 

General Petroff was a highly esteemed officer under Alexan- 
der I., a man somewhat stern perhaps, but dignified and polite ; 
in the family circle one of the kindest, gentlest, most playful of 
human beings. Catherine’s mother was worthy of her husband. 
She was a very lovely woman, capable at times of great firm- 
ness, yet always loving, tender and affectionate. Upon-this, their 
only child, they both lavished the fondest care for the few brief 
years they were permitied to watch over her; but when Catherine 
was only sixteen, they were both removed, and for awhile the 
agonized mourner wept above their graves with a grief which 
they only know who stand alone and comfortless in the world. 

The favorite officer of Alexander I., General Petroff had never 
loved nor honored his successor, and when, in 1825, Nicholas I. 
ascended the throne of all the Russias, and watched with an eagle 
eye any disapproving glance or heard any bitter word inadver- 
tently dropped and reported to him by his fawning myrmidons, 
General Petroff threw up his commission and retired to private 
life. 

But the old soldier’s heart was sore within him. The profes- 
sion of arms was his delight, as well as his necessity, and he could 
ngt tamely sit down and behold others wearing the laurels which 
should have adorned his own brow. His nature grew irritable, 
pusocial, cheerless, ang whep his wife fell a victim to disease, and 


he realized the loss of the companionship which alone had cheered 
him under his self-banishment from society, he soon drooped. 
For his beloved and noble, self-sacrificing Catherine he would 
have been willing to endure life ; but the iron had entered into his 
soul, and he who had never been conquered on the field of battle, 
fell before a foe which none are mighty to resist. 

Distant relatives, for Catherine had no others, coldly asked her 
to their homes ; but the girl, though scarcely more than a child in 
years, had her father’s independent spirit, and she preferred to 
rely wholly on herself. Without consulting any one, she con- 
verted her small house, which alone remained to her, and which 
fortunately stood close to the market-place, into rooms for the 
sale of her light haberdashery, reserving only the chambers for her 
household use ; and henceforth she was known as the pretty shop- 
woman. A few still called her the daughter of Gencral Petroff ; 
but the grandeur of the past, as it regards family dignities, soon 
passes away, and Catherine was too proud to recall it to the mem- 
ories of those who were sometimes cold and proud to the orphan. 
Sometimes only, for few could long withstand the fascinations of 
that hopeful and cheery aspect which beamed from her sparkling 
eyes, and illumined her whole face as with a flood of sunshine, 
her very occupation seeming to borrow a new dignity and beauty 
from her graceful manner of performing its duties. 

There was one person on whom Catherine bestowed the full 
depths of affection—not as a lover, however, but as a brother. 
Alexis Romanoff, although he could have boasted royal blood, 
was yet poor and fricndless. His father was once acknowledged 
as the chosen leader of St. Petersburg aristocracy. But public 
favor is fluctuating in Russia as elsewhere, and the claim to royal 
blood is no plea when the popularity of the individual is waning. 
The descendant of kings, therefore, filled only the humble office 
of a solicitor at St. Petersburg; and, drawn together by the sim- 
ilarity of their fortunes, the two orphans had thought more of 
each other perhaps than under other circumstances they might 
have done. They were as brother and sister; and Catherine 
would as soon have thought of marrying her brother, had she pos- 
sessed such a protector, as of uniting herself by any different tie 
than the one which bound her to Alexis Romanoff. Indeed, ten- 
der as their relations stood, it would not have seemed at all right 
to Catherine to marry any one. She had chosen her path, had 
bound herself to gain a support for herself, and it is doubtful 
whether she would not have deemed it an encroachment on her 
independence to have any one, even a husband, deprive her of the 
right to earn her own bread daily. She would have thought it no 
honor to be allied to the noble blood that flowed in the veins of 
her adopted brother. No royal stream could ever rival that which 
came to her through the noble father, who was higher than kings 
to his daughter’s mind. The name of Romanoff she never 
thought of believing could be more distinguished than that of 
Petroff; but she was glad and proud to be the sister of Alexis, 
because she trusted implicitly, as well she might, in his goodness. 

On his part, Alexis entertained the same sort of protecting re- 
gard for Catherine that he had done for his deceased sister—a love 
that must expend itself on some dear object, when those who 
have once awakened it are seen no more forever. 

No day, therefore, passed away that did not see the two to- 
gether, unless Alexis was called away, as he sometimes was, to 
attend some professional business in the suburbs of St. Peters- 
burg. His evening meal, which he took late, was always at the 
house of Catherine, after her cheerful day of employment had 
come to an end ; for Catherine was a true philosopher, and came 
to her task with an air that never whispered of martyrdom ; that 
did not even try to look like resignation, but came forth out of 
the very joyfulness of her heart, that she had been permitted to 
use her own faculties. 

Close to the pretty establishment of Catherine was the more 
homely but not less useful one of Peter Hunz, the vegetable and 
fruit merchant. Peter was a rough old fellow, it is true, unpol- 
ished and rude in speech, but with a heart as large as the sun, 
and, like the sun, constantly showering down light and blessing 
upon all around. He too had established himself, in some sort, 
as Catherine’s protector; at any rate, he shared that office with 
Alexis. When he knew the young man was absent, he watched 
all her customers, who generally flocked in at the very time when 
his own were about going away ; and not a hat or coat, especially 
if it belonged to a Russian officer, went inside her door that did 
not attract Peter’s watchful attention, and subject itself to his 
close inspection, together with the actions of its wearer. If the 
hat and coat staid a moment too long, Peter was sure to want 
some cord or buttons, or a new cravat, over which he would pon- 
der and deliberate and ask Catherine’s advice, until the officer 
would be impatient to kick the “meddling old fool,” as they 
sometimes called him, out of doors. 

It was no matter, Peter would hold his invariable gravity of 
manner, asking Catherine all sorts of ignorant-sounding questions 
respecting the manufacture of her goods, and trying in various 
ways to prolong his stay as far as possible. 

Catherine blessed the old man often in her heart for saving her 
the trouble of speaking her mind freely to those who 4id not suf- 
ficiently appreciate the innate dignity of her manners. There 
were some who did not recognize her exaltation of spirit, her true 
heroism, which braved the world, not to obtain applause, but to 
maintain what is right for a woman, however tender or highly 
loved, to attempt whenever circumstances render it a matter of 
duty. 

Peter Hunz, with an intuitive perception of all this, although 
he couched it in homely words and awkward actions, was far 
more truly the gentleman than young Constantine Orloff, who 
frequently annoyed Catherine by his long visits and too evident 
admiration, which he exhibited by the tone of exaggerated flat- 


tery and persiflage so trying to a sensitive and delicate woman. 
Added to this, young Orloff had become habitually intemperate ; 
and, as if to show himself at his worst to Catherine’s eyes, he in- 
variably took her rooms in his way to his hotel, and disturbed 
her by his loud and incoherent way of talking. It was of no use 
to attempt to frown him down. He whs insensible to her anger 
or contempt, and the only thing it effected was to make him more 
inclined to be noisy. No one dared offend or remove him, as he 
had powerful friends, against whom not even the courage of Peter 
Hunz was proof. 

It was observable that when Constantine Orloff was in liquor 
he seldom failed of doing some strange or absurd thing or other. 
Hunz was on the look-out for something of this kind, and unfor- 
tunately, had an opportunity too soon for his own good or that of 
others. Orloff saw some beautiful handkerchiefs of a very pecu- 
liar and costly kind at Catherine’s rooms, and for several succes- 
sive evenings Hunz saw him appropriate one of these, until Cath- 
erine’s stock became so sensibly diminished that she began to sus- 
pect that they were dishonestly taken. She mentioned the fact to 
Hunz, and he frankly told her who was the purloiner, and that 
she would be obliged to make it known. She shrunk from this 
painfully, but Hunz kept insisting. 

“Look now, neighbor,” he would say, “if this were a poor 
man, or one of no note, you would have him arrested at once. 
Will you be less just and wise now, because the thief happens to 
be a nobleman ?” 

Catherine hesitated. Hunz had only stated the truth, and by a 
temporary confinement in prison, Orloff might be induced to fore- 
go the vile habit which he had of drinking to excess. Alexis 
was gone away for some weeks, and there was no one to whom 
she could apply for advice and counsel in the matter. Hunz de- 
clared that he alone should make the complaint, for he it was who 
witnessed it. Catherine should not even be called as a witness, 
except to state that the stolen goods were her property. She did 
not consent, but she had no more objections to raise, and Hunz 
triumphed, as he thought, over his enemy. He little knew the 
character of Nicholas I. He did not know that justice and honor 
and all the nobler qualities were then unknown in Russia, that 
the specious tyrant would not scruple to sacrifice a hundred like 
Peter Hunz and Catherine Petroff, before he would suffer a noble- 
man to come under reproof, however severely merited. 


From the night that followed the day on which the complaint 
was made Peter Hunz was never seen again, while Constantine 
Orloff walked abroad in noonday, his character unimpeached, 
save by the tongue that was now cold and silent, in all probability, 
in the grave which utters no secrets. The pretty show-rooms 
were shut up, and no one knew whither Catherine Petroff was 
gone, nor why she was absent. Conjecture followed conjecture, 
the most reasonable of which was as absurd as possible. The 
fact that she was in some way spirited away was all that could be 
elicited. The frequenters of the gay little saloon where Catherine 
had dispensed her smiles like beams of sunlight, were in despair 
until a new one was opened, the fair owner of which consoled 
them for Catherine’s absence. So much for popularity. Sic 
transit ! 

Peter Hunz had been designed for the mines, but before many 
hours after his secret arrest, he was seized with brain fever, the 
result of his anxiety about his neighbor Catherine, and the result 
also of his well-intentioned efforts to free her from her annoyer, 
and before the third day of delirium he was beyond the reach of 
his tormentors. 

It was, as I have said, the twenty-fourth of August, 1847. To 
all appearance Catherine was as busy and cheerful as ever, but a 
little anxiety was really weighing at her heart. Alexis had not 
yet come, and Peter Hunz, who had gone up late in the afternoon 
to make complaint to the proper authorities, had stayed away 
most unaccountably. Catherine felt a sinking and oppression of 
spirits for which she was unable to account except by these two 
reasons. 

Her neighbor had hitherto made a point of remaining in the 
vicinity of her rooms until she was ready to close the door, to bar 
the heavy shutters and see that all was safe. The omission to- 
night brought all these things especially to her mind, and the atti- 
tude of her soul was prayer and supplication. She went from 
her show-room to her chamber, took the lonely meal that had 
been so often made cheerful by the presence of him whom she 
loved to call her brother, and tried to sit down to read. The 
words were faint and indistinct before her eyes, and she became 
so dizzy that she could not see, and she threw herself upon the 
sofa and closed her lids in the vain attempt to shut out the anx- 
iety that came upon her she knew not why. 

Catherine’s rooms were as neat as hands could make them. A 
small kitchen, in which everything shone bright from under the 
hands of her little servant girl, Christine ; a bedroom for Cathe- 
rine, and one adjoining for Christine, and still another for Alexis, 
whenever he chose to stay there, which he usually did when in 
town, taking his supper always with Catherine, and other meals 
at a hotel ; a cosy little parlor, where the porcelain stove showed 
a bright fire all the year round, were all the apartments that be- 
longed to the house. They were all-sufficient for Catherine’s pur- 
pose, and as many as little Christine could manage, unless she 
had rubbed and polished less. The sun shone brightly into the 
little parlor all day, and with the aid of the neat stove, kept a fine 
stand of plants perpetually blooming. The portraits of General 
Petroff and his wife looked down benignantly from the walls, and 
the pretty, warm-looking carpet, and the chairs and sofa of for- 
eign manufacture, kept brightly rubbed, made this room the very 
picture of comfort. 

Christine’s kitten lay snugly coiled upon the hearth-rug, and 
near her a large dog was watching her with a very benevolent 
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eye. All looked very cheerful, and the little waiting-maid, with 
her dress of bright crimson woolen, relieved by a white apron, 
her red morocco boots, fancifully wrought with gold and silver 
flowers, and her gay hair ribbons, formed a contrast to Catherine, 
who, since her parents’ death, had worn only black. 

This evening Catherine was very pale, and her eyes, which 
usually sparkled so brightly, were drooping under a sense of un- 
known danger, too painfully impressed upon her mind, and yet 
most shadowy and uncertain. 

While she lay upon the sofa a loud knock was heard at the 
door. She started up, thinking that Peter Hunz, having been de- 
layed at the court, had come to tell her how his complaint of the 
Chevalier Orloff had been received. She opened the door, and 
presently two or three men entered the apartment. They were 
evidently surprised to see one so ladylike and prepossessing in 
appearance as Catherine, for the one who seemed the principal 
asked if she had a servant called Catherine Petroff. 

“What is your business with her? I am Catherine Petroff.” 

The man stepped back a pace or two. 

“Impossible !” said he. ‘ There is some mistake here.” 

“Why do you think so ?”’ 

‘Because I was sent to arrest a young girl of that name—a 
servant, I was told.” 

“For what offence, and by what authority ?” 

“For unjustly charging crime upon the Chevalier Orloff, and 
by the authority of the Emperor Nicholas.” 

“Tam the person you seek, but your statement is not correct. 
I made no complaint—have sanctioned none. I will myself go 
to the emperor. If he is the father of his people, as he should be, 
he will not suffer me to be treated thus.” 

“It is in vain, lady,” said the man, evidently softened by the 
beauty and spirit of Catherine. “ Once decreed, there is no ap- 
peal from the emperor’s decision.” 

“ And what is the decree for me ?” 

“ Alas, lady! I dare not tell you. I have my orders, and must 
execute them. Prepare yourself to go with me.” 

“And when, and under what circumstances, may I return 
hither ?” 

The man seemed evidently pained to the heart. He was too 
new to his dreadful office to be unmoved at the idea that this 
young and lovely woman was to bid farewell to the charming 
abode which her taste had adorned. He looked around the apart- 
ment, and then his eyes rested again on its lovely occupant with a 
pitying look. 

“ Once again, I ask you what is my sentence ?” 

“Siberia for life!’ gasped the man, whose mind was at that 
moment full of his own young daughter at home, and thinking 
how he might leave her by his death to some such fate. 

Suddenly his eyes rested a second time upon the wall, where 
hung the portrait of General Petroff. 

“Tell me, madam, whose is that picture ?”’ 

“My father’s—General Petroff’s,” answered Catherine, absent- 
ly, for she was revolving her probable fate, and mingling with it 
the thought of Alexis. ; 

“Good heavens! General Petroff, my best friend; and you 
his daughter !” 


The man seemed overcome with emotion ; but hastily glancing 
at the person who accompanied him, and who had not yet spoken, 
he directed him to affix the seal of the police upon the contents 
of the room. During the process, the principal found an oppor- 
tunity to whisper to Catherine, “ Do not fear. I will protect you 
at the risk of my life!” Then with an expressive gesture, he 
left her, and appeared wholly wrapt up in assisting and directing 
his companion. 

“Do you wish your maid to accompany you?” he asked, when 
it was over. ; 

Catherine hesitated. Of course, Christine’s companionship 
would be desirable, and the little tender-hearted soul was crying 
her eyes out at her mistress’s trouble; but who would tell Alexis ? 
However, she resolved to take her, and trust to chance for telling 
him where she might be; and how indeed could he assist her ? 

“ Ah, did I not warn Peter Hunz not to make this complaint, 
Christine 

“Peter Hunz?” said the man. “He, too, has his sentence 
passed and carried into effect.” 

“Where is he ?” asked Catherine, tremblingly. 

“Tn the mines, or on his way to them,” whispered the man. 
“ He will never see the light of day again.” 

Catherine wept for the first time. She had not wept for her- 
self; but her good neighbor’s fate awakened her deepest sympa- 
thy, and even her terrors; for if this thing was done, so full of 
injustice to an innocent man, what did innocence avail in Russia? 
But the moment arrived for her to depart with her strange com- 
panions ; and taking only a small package with her, in which 
was the miniature of Alexis Romanoff, she descended the stairs, 
casting a look of inexpressible grief upon her little home and the 
objects it contained. 

“O, my father !”’ she exclaimed, “ hadst thou lived, I should 
have been protected even from royal enemies.” 

This allusion to General Petroff seemed to rouse her captor 
once more. He pressed close to her side, and said : 

; “You are safe, for your father’s sake. I swear it to you, young 
ady.” ~ 

A few hours’ ride brought them to a house by the roadside, 
where the man who seemed to be the principal dismissed the other 
for a fresh pair of horses. 

“Now is your time to escape,” said he, quickly. “This house 
which our companion thought that we were to enter, is an inn. 
Yonder, where you see the light glancing through the trees, is my 
home. I shall be very zealous in searching for you,” he added, 


“and therefore no one will think that you are in my house. Tell 
them to put you in the secret closet until I come. Meantime, do 
not be alarmed if you hear me loudly exclaiming to Jan, when he 
returns with the horses, that the prisoner has fled. It will take 
you but a moment; here is the path, and as soon as you are in 
the house tell them to put out the light.” 

“ But Christine—where shall she go?” 

“We have no warrant to detain her. Jan is stupid, and will 
never think of her again; so take her too, for company.” 

Even now they heard Jan approaching, whistling loudly, and 
the sound of that, with the horses’ feet, deadened all others. The 
two girls glided swiftly towards the light; and as soon as the old 
soldier of General Petroff saw the light extinguished, and knew 
by that token that the daughter of his revered commander was 
safe, he raised the ery of escape. Jan heard it, and slightly 
quickened his pace. As he came up with Stormsky, who ran 
hither and thither, as if distressed by the occurrence, Jan said, 
very coolly : 

“Let them go, captain. That bloody old emperor has had vic- 
tims enough. I resigned my station on the police to-day, and 
only came here in lieu of my friend Liewitch, who is going to be 
married this very evening.” . 

Stormsky listened almost incredulously. This man, whom he 
had all the evening thought so stupid, seemed full of activity now. 
But what could have effected the change? He tried him by ask- 
ing if he would help him pursue the prisoners. 

“No, neither shall you, if I kill you on the spot,” said Jan, 
resolutely. ‘ Let us work together, Stormsky. You are as glad 
as Iam that your old commander’s daughter has escaped; and 
for me, if I can find that little Christine again on the face of God’s 
earth, I will ask her to marry ‘stupid Jan.’” 

It was love then, love at first sight, that had animated the ex- 
police officer. Stormsky took him to the inn, plied him with 
questions until he was sure of his man, and then assuring him 
that he should have a chance to try his fate with Christine if he 
could find her, he dismissed him to tell the bridegroom that the 
prisoner, Catherine Petroff, had deserted the house before they 
entered it, and it was supposed that she had thrown herself into 
the sea. The bridegroom, on whose shoulders the matter would 
fall, reported accordingly, and no more notice was taken of the 
matter. 

Catherine’s possessions were confiscated, and her pretty home 
converted into a storehouse. One of Stormsky’s sons, a little fel- 
low of ten years old, whom his father brought to the city for that 
purpose, begged the two portraits of the commissary, who wil- 
lingly gave them away to get rid of the trouble of them, sagely 
remarking that family portraits never brought anything. The lad 
carried them home in triumph, his father packing them securely 
with other matters which he had bought for the two girls, to re- 
place those which they had been deprived of. 


“The emperor is dead !” read Christine from the newspaper, 
which had been handed round the little village until it was creased 
so badly that she could not make out the particulars. 

All these years had she and Catherine lived with the Stormsky 
family, unsuspected. Never daring to make known her retreat to 
Alexis, lest his indignation should get the better of his judgment, 
Catherine had devoted herself to the family of her preserver. 
She and Christine, so far from burdens, had been positive bless- 
ings in the household, teaching the children, nursing them when 
sick, and earning more than four times their maintenance. 

“The emperor is dead!’ read Christine again from the crum- 
pled paper, on seeing the wondering countenances around her. 

Stormsky himself who had just entered, threw up his hat, and 
caught the youngest boy in his arms. 

“ Thank God, my boy, that you at least will not serve under 
the tyrant Nicholas !” 

“ We can go home now, Christine,” said Jan, whose time for 
the last few years had been half spent in looking at the blooming 
maiden, whom he could not persuade to be his wife. 

“Wait till Catherine Petroff is free and happy,” she would 
say, “and then I will marry you.” 

The time had now come then—for the new emperor was already 
healing the wounds which Nicholas had inflicted. Long before 
this they had heard of Constantine Orloff’s death, and Catherine 
knew of no other enemy that she possessed on earth. 

While the great heart of Russia was beating with joy at the 
tyrant’s death, there were those in Stormsky’s humble home that 
trembled with their own burden of happiness, and one of these 
was Catherine’s. As she unfastened the box with her own hands, 
and brought the portraits of her beloved parents to the light of 
day, which for years she had not dared to do, and as Christine 
and the rest of them crowded around her, and addressed her by 
her own name instead of that by which she had been known in 
her concealment, she burst forth into joyful tears, such as had 
not bedewed her eyes for a long, long time. 

“ Must we lose you now ?” asked Stormsky’s wife, as the re- 
membrance of Catherine’s patient, unmurmuring life came up 
to her, together with Christine’s active industry and attention to 
her children. 

Catherine did not know; the new emperor might not forgive 
her. A thought came to her now, and clouded her brow. Peter 
Hunz, who had sacrificed himself for her! She gave utterance 
to the thought, and then Stormsky told her what he had forborne 
for months to tell her, that her poor friend had met his death 
before he entered the mines. 

“ It is not all sunshine then,” said Catherine, sadly. “I would 
have so liked to see poor Hunz established again in the little stall 
which he used to love so well to decorate. Poor soul! it was for 
me too that he died.” 


There was a great flitting from Stormsky’s house before many 
weeks had elapsed. There had been pardons extended, and cruel 
acts rescinded, and the new emperor was gaining the hearts that 
Nicholas, in his stern and uncompromising rule, had recklessly 
thrown away. 

Time, which had wrought so many changes to Catherine and 
her friends, had brought wealth and popularity to Alexis Ro- 
manoff. Everything outward had prospered with the young and 
talented solicitor. Business poured in upon him until, had it not 
been for his benevolent habits, his coffers would have been over- 
flowing. Alone he had passed the years which had rolled on 
since the strange and unaccountable disappearance of Catherine 
Petroff—his adopted sister, whose absence had nearly robbed life 
of all its enjoyments. Never for a moment had he ceased to think 
of her—never had he ceased to seek for some trace of her. Of a 
hopeful nature, he had hoped beyond hope for some tidings of his 
lost friend ; and some faint whispering of comfort came to him 
in the thought that she might have fled from the obtrusive atten- 
tions of Orloff, and that she would yet reappear. But the chev- 
alier was dead, and no Catherine came; and sick at heart, Alexis 
gave up all his interests in St. Petersburg, and went to the Cri- 
mea; not to join the unholy war, which his soul detested, nor to 
serve under a king whom he hated, but as a looker-on, and when- 
ever he could be, a helper to those who suffered from its terrible 
effects. Life only seemed precious to him, because he could re- 
lieve pain and distress ; and while he wiped the death damps from 
many a suffering brow, he was stilling the misery at his own 
heart by softening the pangs of death to another. Many were the 
widows and orphans to whom he carried consolation by relating 
the last tender words of the husband and father, and told of their 
place of hallowed burial by his hands ; gave them the lock of hair 
or the ring from the finger, and calmed them with words of heay- 
enly peace, from the source of all peace. He returned to do 
this when the war was over, and the poor shattered remnants of 
mortality were seeking their homes once more; and as he gazed 
upon them, he felt that even these men were happier, in one sense, 
than himself, for they had kind and loving hearts to receive them, 
while he stood alone—alone with his wealth, alone with his great- 
er wealth of intellect, alone with a heart that yearned wildly for 
some living being who should be its own forever. 

No idle love dreamer was Alexis Romanoff, but a true, warm- 
hearted, generous man, burning with noble ardor to do good to 
humanity, and only asking the devotion of one heart in return. 
And as if Heaven had ordained that his self-sacrificing spirit should 
reap its own reward in its own way, almost the first sight which 
he beheld was a carriage in which sat what at first seemed the vis- 
ion of Catherine Petroff, watching the returning troops. He was 
too far off to speak, but he marked the shades of tender pity on 
her face as the maimed and feeble figures passed on; and as she 
threw a disappointed look over the crowd, he felt that she was 
looking for her absent brother, and pressing through the dense 
mass, he stood before her and spoke her name. 

His voice thrilled through her very soul; her speechless delight 
was more eloquent than words, and the eagerness with which she 
sprang from the carriage into his arms proved how joyful was the 
recognition. Paler than he was wont to behold her face, yet with 
an air of matured and chastened dignity, succeeding her former 
sparkling gaiety, and which added years had brought to him the 
feeling to admire and appreciate, he dwelt upon her countenance 
with a rapturous joy that he had never before experienced. 

“Never more to be parted !” were the first words that he could 
bring himself to utter ; and as Catherine heard the blessings that 
greeted him from the pallid lips of hundreds of the returned 
troops, and the shout that went up from their hearts as he bowed 
his last good-by to them all, she whispered fondly, ‘‘ Never more!” 


THE SAND IN EGYPT. 


The sand has played a preservative part in Egypt, and has 
saved for future investigators much that would otherwise have 
disappeared. Miss Martineau says, in her Eastern Life: “If I 
were to have the choice of a fairy gift, it should be like none of 
the many things I fixed upon in my childhood, in readiness for 
such occasions. It would be for a great winnowing fan, such as 
would, without injury to human eyes and lungs, blow away the 
sand which buries the monuments of Egypt. What a scene would 
be laid open to them! One statue and sarcophagus, brought from 
Memphis, was buried one hundred and thirty feet below the mound 
surface. Who knows but that the greater part of old Memphis, 
and of other glorious cities, lies almost unharmed under the sand! 
Who can say what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels of colossi 
might start up on the banks of the river, or come forth from the 
hill-sides of the interior, when the clouds of sand have been wafted 
away?” All will be discovered in good time; we are not yet 
ready for it; it is desirable we should be farther advanced in our 

wer of interpretation before the sand be wholly blown away. 

ut, in truth, it will need a high wind to do it, begin when it 
may.—Scientific American. 


PRUNING THE VINE. 


If gardeners would consult their spade as well as pruning 
knife, they would avoid disasters. To prune skilfully, a vine 
planted unskilfully, is like richly furnishing a house built on sand ; 
the foundations give way, and the decorations are crushed in the 
general ruin. So far as vines are concerned, it would be better to 
leave them unpruned than to plant them in earth they cannot feed 
upon, or in places where their roots gangrene at the extremities. 
‘The vine requires a strong, dry, warm soil, and people plant it in 
a light, wet, or cold border.— Horticulturist. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
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FELLAH. 


THE FELLAHS OF EGYPT. 


We publish on this page engravings representing at full length 
the lower classes of Egypt—the first being a male Fellah, in his 
rude costume, smoking his pipe, and the second, two female Fel- 
lahs, the one muffled to the eyes, with her hamper of fruit resting 
on the curb-stone; the other, unveiled, and bearing a water jar 
upon her head. We shall notice their costume and character 
more particularly in the course of the present article. The in- 
comparable fertility of the valley which the Nile waters, and the 
marvellous proceedings employed by nature to enrich it, have, in 
all ages of the-world, attracted the attention, and excited the de- 
sires, of some conqueror. Still, placed themselves in the centre 
of wealth, having within their borders all the beautiful productions 
of warm countries, an abundance of food, the raw material for 
sumptuous vestments, the mineralogical treasures whence they 
derived their temples and palaces, the Egyptians coveted nothing 
of their neighbors ; they loved their hereditary soil, their forests of 
date-trees, and their colossal architecture, their Nile, with its nour- 
ishing inundations, their canals covered with the azure lotus, and 
those boundaries of rose-colored granite, porphyry and jasper, 
which separated them from the desert. Their essentially peaceful 
character surrendered them, almost without defence, to adversa- 
ries whose condition of existence was perpetual war. The hardy 
shepherds of Arabia (Hycksos), the Persians, Romans and Greeks 
by turns seized upon prolific Egypt. At each of these conquests, 
a few soldiers, disgusted with fatigue and the dangers inseparable 
from battle, subjugated the land of Kémé, which became a province 
of the Eastern empire. But things were otherwise when Sclim 
Ben Bayazyd, in 1517 (923 of the Hegira), established his domin- 
ion on the Nile. The Ottomans were not agriculturists; they 
were not active ; they treated the laborious native artificers of their 
fortune with the most sovereign contempt, the extremest rigor ; and 
thence the caste of farmers—always humble, but at least free till 
that moment—became a class of available men merely, and real- 
ised the words of Amroo to Omar—they were “a people, who, 
like the bee, did not labor for themselves.”” We may therefore 
look to find often in the Fellah, in different parts of the country, 
traces of the successive mixtures to which alliances with the no- 
madic tribes of Nubia and Abyssinia added new elements, the 
presence of which is particularly manifested in places near the 
desert. Still, in the whole length of the river valley, the con- 
tinuity of sojourn in Europe has slowly modified the lines issued 
from this amalgamation of types, so as to impress on modexn gen- 
erations a likeness, sometimes striking, to the ancient Egyptian 
type. The same soil, the same sky, the same water, the same 
acts, the same labors at certain epochs, the same alternations of 
hope and fear, the same sphere of thought—in a word, circum- 
stances of life entirely identical, necessarily had an energetic influ- 
ence on the constitution of beings who were subjected to it, like 
their predecessors ; and, in obedience to the laws of creation pecu- 
liar to each natural division of the globe, moulded the conforma- 
tion of the skull, the limbs, and the expression of individuals. 
Thus, although the true descendants of the celebrated Egyptian 
race are rather Copts, who have mingled little with the invading 
races, it is not surprising that the features of the inhabitants of the 
ancient Misraim are better preserved among the Fellahs; for the 
Copts have varied their modes of existence—sometimes farmers, 
sometimes artizans, sometimes merchants or officials, they have 
not had, from generation to pee that unity of labor, that 
immobility of intelligence and sensation, whose power has deter- 
mined the continuity of the same physical phenomena among their 
countrymen. The Egyptian farmer is tall, vigorous and well- 
proportioned, his features are and correct, and his black 
eyes are deeply set in their orbits, slightly raised towards the 
temples, and full of fire; their expression would even be fierce, 
but for the long lashes which veil their lustre. His lips are firm, 
his teeth fine, and his long oval face terminates in a black and 
curly, though not very thick beard. The Fellahs of Upper Egypt 
have acopper hue, and their temperament is dry and bilious ; 
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those of the Delta are 
whiter, and their temper- 
ament is lymphatic. It 
is particularly in the 
form and physiognomy 
of the Fellah women, 
that we find a great an- 
alogy between the pres- 
ent population of Egypt 
and the figures sculptur- 
ed on the most ancient 
monuments. 
statues of Isis are, such 


tian women. 
contestible fact would 
lead us to two interest- 
ing conclusions—one re- 
lates to art, and might 
serve as a criterion by 
which to judge the pro- 
ductions of Egyptian 
art; the other belongs to 
science, and corroborates 
what we have said above 
respecting the influence 
of climate and _ habit. 
We will say, therefore, 
as to sculpture, that the 
artists of the days of the 
Pharaohs drew their in- 
spiration from nature— 
and were truly inspired, 
since the model of their 
divinities is still met 
with in Egypt; and we 
will say as to science, 
that the similar confor- 
mation of the ancient 
and modern women, 
when so many successive 
mixtures must have 
changed the primitive 
blood, gives a new force 
to the opinion which at- 
tributes the apparition of 
secondary types, or ge- 
puses of cach great cate- 
gory to the external cir- 
cumstances by which a 
race is surrounded. We 
are not tracing an ideal 
picture ; the saddest real- 
ity has served us as a 
model, and we are not 
surprised at tinding that 
we disagree with the flattering images painted by optimist travel- 
lers. As we wish to state the facts, qualities and defects of the 
people we represent, it was necessary to restrict ourselves to the 
class of Fellahs which continues to till the soil and live in the 
country ; we are only looking at the Egyptian proper, and not at 
the Nubians, or any other people tributary to the Pacha. ‘The 
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beauty of the Fellah woman is less delicate and less marked than 
that of the man; and her look has less intelligence and penetra- 
tion, though her face may be as well cut, as brilliant, and as lively. 
The true charm of the Fellah woman is, in the first place, an ex- 
pression of graceful mildness. She is tall, her form is slender 
and supple, her step is light and active; but as she is commonly 
married in her thirteenth year, at twenty-five she is withered by 
the cares of maternity and the sufferings of a wretched condition. 
Who would think it? The children of these elegantly-formed 
parents are puny, ricketty, with ugly faces, attenuated arms and 
legs, and huge stomachs—poor little creatures, of whom a large 
portion die in the first year of their existence. We must look for 
the cause of this strange anomaly in the poverty, uncleanness and 
prejudices of the Fellahs. Nothing is more hideous than to see 
these naked children, who have never been washed in their lives, 
and whose heavy eyelids are continually assailed with flies. If 
we add to the principal causes the superstitious practices by the 
aid of which the peasant cures his children, or preserves them 
from all evil, we have a key to the frightful mortality which ray- 
ages this portion of the agricultural population. The survivors 
drag along a sickly existence until adolescence, and suddenly, 
almost without transition, we see these disgusting little monsters 
become handsome men and charming young girls. One of the 
most active agents that affects the health of the children is un- 
doubtedly their alimentary regimen. Ignorant and poor, the Fel- 
lahs could not have a strengthening diet; their food is almost en- 
tirely vegetable. It consists of doura bread unclean and badly 
cooked, boiled beans, roots, dates and young clover shoots; the 
only animal substance added being very poor cheese, a little fish, 
and very rarely a piece of meat—always tainted, and more injuri- 
ous than useful to health. The only drink of the peasant, even 
when in easy circumstances, is the water of the Nile; and in vil- 
lages remote from the river, it is the water left by the overflow 
stagnating in ditches, and no less unhealthy than disagreeable to 
the taste. The only luxury of the farmer’s family is the use of 
the pipe and coffee. The Fellah constantly smokes a native to- 
bacco, subjected to a simple drying process, whose perfume is 
very agreeable; it is to him, as to most people in Europe and 
America, at once a stimulant and tonic. is coffee, which he 
drinks very strong and without sweetening, produces effects of 
the same nature, and gives these poor people a strength their food 
does not supply. ‘Their dress is no more splendid than their ali- 
ment is nourishing. When the cultivator is not in the extremest 
poverty—which too often happens—he wears drawers (libas ) of 
cloth, or of white or blue cotton, and an ample and long robe, 
which is called éi when of cotton, and zabout when of brown 
wool. This robe is open from the collar to the waist; it has large 
sleeves, and is generally secured by a white or red sash around the 
waist. The man of the people wears on his head, in the first 

lace, a cap of white cotton (/ibdeh), which comes a little way be- 
ow the tarboosh—a felt cap ornamented with a silk tassel. Over 
the tarboosh is folded, with more or less taste and grace, either a 
checked cotton handkerchief, or a scarf of coarse muslin, which 
takes the place of the cashmere worn by the wealthy class. But 
many of the Fellahs are too poor to have a turban, and only wear 
the dibdeh, or skull-cap—uniless, like the man in our engraving, 
they pick up a scrap of netting, or some other rag, to roll around 
the cotton cap. hese last have neither drawers, nor shoes, nor 
blue cotton or brown woollen robes, but only a few rags, which 
shield them imperfectly from the sun’s rays and from contact with 
the damp. The Fellah woman is also clad ina large blue or 
brown robe, over a libas of white cloth, or a chintyan of India stutf. 
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She also has a libdeh on her head, while her headdress is far more 
complicated than the man’s. A silk or cotton kerchief, with 
stripes of scarlet, is placed on the libdeh in such a manner as to 
let one of the points fall on each side of the face, and a third on 
the back of the head. Over this kerchief they place the tarhah, a 
* great piece of cotton or muslin, which starts from the ~~ of the 
head and falls behind like a veil to the lower part of the robe. 
When the woman wishes to go out, she puts on the borgo, a nar- 
row band of coarse black crape, which covers the face with the 
exception of the eyes, and descends_as far as the knees. The 
borgo is sewed on a strong ribbon and attached to each side of 
the white cotten cap. A row of large beads of metal or glass is 
attached to the libdeh, and keeps the borgo in the centre of the 
forehead, while it leaves the nose free and allows the air to circu- 
late over the face. To the right and left of the veil hang little 
chains formed also of false pearls or small pieces of gold. Among 
their ornaments the poorest women place bracelets, of which the 
value varies greatly, but which are commonly rings of copper or 
silver. The peasant women make little use of the henneh or henna 
dye: the rude labors of the field would soon remove this orange 
color with which idle women adorn the ends of their fingers and 
especially the nails of their hands and feet ; but as an Eastern wo- 
man cannot dispense with some sort of disfigurement under pre- 
tence of embellishment, the Egyptian peasant women, as a substi- 
tute for the henneh paste, tattoo themselves indelibly with blue or 
green, covering the forehead, the chin, the breast, and the upper 
part of the hands and arms. ‘The most moderate at least tattoo 
the forehead and chin, and this refinement of savage coquetry 
forms a strange contrast with the sad catastrophe of their exist- 
ence, and the wretched occupations to which they are condemned. 
As soon as the Arab cultivator thinks he has secured his family 
against absolute famine, he relapses into the most complete care- 
lessness and works as little as possible. Thus you see him by 
turns active, indefatigable, in the mud and the water, night and 
day to secure his bread, but, the harvest over, he is completely 
motionless for whole days, squatting under his date-tree and 
smoking his eternal pipe. The cattle are in the mire, the house 
needs repairs, neither himself nor his wife nor his children have 
clothes ; bread even is insufficient, since they are haggard and 
lean, but the Fellah only works when threatened or even beaten 
by the superior authorities. Notwithstanding the inertness in 
which he voluntarily passes his life, the man of the fields is rather 
active than indolent, rather gay than serious. When he speaks, 
his language is rough and strongly accentuated. From his lips the 
Arabic is a rude language, with harsh sounds, and abrupt con- 
structions, while from the lips of his helpmate, this idiom is sweet, 


melodious, and moulded into graceful forms. The Fellah wo- — 


man, in fact, is cordially patient, submissive and affectionate ; her 
temper is more equal, her activity more constant than that of the 
man, and she bears with tranquil resignation the neglect and even 
bad treatment of her husband (sidy). A great inequality reigns 
between these two beings united in a common poverty. ‘The sidy 
is harsh and imperious. He eats his scanty repast alone. His 
wife scarcely ever seats herself in his presence, and never 

till she has leave, though he calls her “‘ my soul (rhohi)” or “my 
eyes (ayouni).”” It is she who grinds the doura, when the estab- 
lishment has no ox to perform this fatiguing labor; it is she who 
makes the wretched bread from this flour, or compounds detes- 
table cakes of cotton-seed when the doura is wanting, or has been 
seized by the tax-collector. It is she also who prepares with 
chopped straw and dung the fuel which heats the oven. More- 
over she helps dig the ditches, irrigate the fields and get in the 
harvest; in a word, she shares the labor of the master, after hav- 
ing performed her own household tasks. Her obedience and con- 
jugal piety are no less exemplary. If it chance that the Fellah, 
refractory to some demand, must submit to imprisonment, the 
wife, with a child at the breast, to the prison window to re- 
ceive his orders, which she always faithfully executes. Unfortu- 
nately she has only too frequent opportunities to give proof ot 
her devotion, for the Egyptian peasant, overwhelmed by taxes, is 
pressed upon unceasingly by the public functionaries. So long 
as he possesses a few paras, one or another of his tyrants covets 
and exacts it, and as the Fellah resists with energy, he is every 
moment subjected to the koorbash, or thrown into prison. No 
steps can exempt him from corporeal punishment, since that is 
immediate, and at best he can only obtain a diminution of the 
number of strokes applied ; but as to imprisonment, the wife may 
abridge or soften it ; hence she employs all her tact and ene 
for the purpose. ‘To gain the sheik she will sell her jewels, if she 
has any, or give up to him her cow, her buffalo or her ass. 


VIEW OF A FOUNTAIN AT AMALFI, ITALY. 

The rustic fountain represented in the engraving on this . 
with its circular curb, its overhanging willows, its carved lions, its 
peasant-girls in their graceful costumes, is a pleasant object in it- 
self, and is moreover one of the ancient landmarks of a celebrated 
place. Ata day’s journey from Naples, Amalfi, during the mid- 
dle ages, was one of the most powerful cities of Italy, shining 
with a brillianey not inferior to the splendor of Venice, Genoa 
and Pisa. During the crusades it shared with those cities the 
profits of transporting troops and provisions. Its naval forces 
were considerable, and it had sufficient authority to give its name 
to a maritime code which took the place of the Rhodian laws 
throughout all the Mediterranean and even at Constantinople. 
But in the 10th century it succumbed in naval struggles with 
Pisa; frightful tempests, and particularly that of Noy. 24, 1343, 
completed its ruin. Amalfi belonged successively to various 
princes. In 1584, the whole territory of Amalfi was sold for 
216,000 florins by the Ricolimini to the prince of Stigliano. 
But the latter, being unable to make immediate payment, the peo- 
ple of Amalfi collected the requisite sum and claimed the prefer- 
ence, which was allowed them. Commercial genius, which had 
been the making of their fathers, was not extinct among them, 
for they made an excellent speculation. They sold in detail, to 


the highest bidder, the numerous fiefs of the country, and in the | 


space of six months realized a profit of more than a million 


ducats. This singular purchase is the last page of the history of 
Amalfi. The city for a long time has only been a village of sec- 
ondary importance, following the fortunes of the kingdom of 
Naples. Its walls, its shipyards, its arsenals, its basins which re- 
ceived its own galleys and the vessels of all nations, its industri- 
ous population—all have disappeared. Its ruined houses extend 
in a semi-circle over a gentle declivity which terminates in a de- 
serted quay and a bay—a few fishers’ barks are moored to the 
shore ; the sea itself has invaded the place where rose the rival of 
Pisa, and the traveller, as he goes through the modern hamlet, 
asks where the fifty thousand inhabitants of Amalfi could have 
lodged. The cathedral, many times restored, was almost entirely 
rebuilt at the close of the last century. Of the ancient edifice 
there only remains the facade, which is in the Moorish taste, and 
the bronze gates, which bear the date of the 10th century and were 
wrought in Greece. Near it is the courtyard of the campanile of 
the 13th century. Between these two monuments and the moun- 
tain stretches the Campo Santo, vulgarly called the Paradise. 
This cemetery, now abandoned, and in which were buried the 
most illustrious citizens of the republic, was plundered long since 
of its sarcophagi and tumulary stones. The population of 
Amalfi consists of sailors and beggars. But there are some paper 
works, and the best maccaroni of the kingdom of Naples is made 
here. Every year it is visited by numerous travellers, who come 
to sty one of the most varied landscapes in Italy, the most 
remarkable for the purity of its lines and the brilliancy of its 
light. The rttin of this unhappy republic seems to justify these 
words of Montesquieu: ‘“ Powers established by commerce may 
subsist a long time in mediocrity, but their greatness is of brief 
duration. They rise by degrees, unnoticed by any, for they per- 
form no special act ‘which makes a noise and denotes their pres- 
ence ; but when matters have reached a point where they cannot 
but be seen, every one seeks to deprive this nation of an advan- 
tage which they have obtained only, so to speak, by pure surprise.” 


A CHINESE PUPPET-SHOW. 


The Chinese are very fond of out-door amusements, and espec- 
inlly puppet-shows, and the group of Celestials gathered in front 
of the gaily decorated booth in our picture, listening to the rude 
music of the flute, drum and cymbal, ingeniously played by one 
man, and witnessing the capers of the little painted figure mani- 
pulated by the showman, exhibit an infantile delight. On holi- 
days in China, you see nothing but itinerant theatres, Chinese 
shadows, puppets, magic lanterns, strange machines, optical exhi- 
bitions, leaned beasts, quacks who can cure every disorder, sor- 
cerers who predict good and ill fortune, singers, musicians, im- 
provisatores, quail-fights, skilful rope-dancers, prodigious leapers, 
and jugglers of all sorts. All classes, poor and rich, take plea- 
sure in these sports, more various than those of Europe. Bar- 
row, who describes the mechanical theatre or show, such as we 
have depicted it, saw it for the first time among the different shows 
exhibited to the English in the imperial park of Zhe-hol, at the re- 
ception of the embassy, by order of the emperor Kien-Long. 
These puppets differ from those of Seraphim, or the Fantoccini 
in the strings which work them, which, instead of coming out of 
their heads, are arranged under their feet. The orchestra is com- 
monly composed of a single musician, whose principal instrument 
is the horizontal, twelve-holed flute, called Yo. The little travel- 
ling puppet-show common in Europe has existed in China from 
time immemorial. It differs only in appearance, and is more 
simple. Mounted on a case, the man who works the puppet is 
enveloped from head to foot in a blue drapery, which, tight at the 
ankles, grows wider as it ascends. On his shoulders 1s a la 
| box which rises above his head and forms the stage. The invisible 
hands of the showman hold the wooden characters and manceuvre 
them with great dexterity and activity. When he has finished he 
shuts up the figures and the drapery in his box and carries it away 
under his arms. But the peculiar merit of the Chinese puppets 
| is that the plays they represent are varied, witty and moral. In 
China, even the rest classes have a certain degree of instruction, 
| as books have been printed there for many centuries. 
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PUPPET SHOW. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A REVERIE. 


BY WILME E. PABOR. 


I muse upon the solemn past: 
At Memory’s touch its hinges turn ; 
I see that on the altar burn 

The offerings our love hath cast 


How many hearts, I sit and think, 
Are pilgrims to the shrine of tears, 
To whom are no forgotten years, 

And who no cup of Lethe drink. 


And yet, perhaps these trials prove 
The fires that purify life’s gold ; 
That make divine the human mould, 

And yield a rich return of love. 


The daises that from ashes spring, 
Possess a richer crimson fringe ; 
And so perhaps on sorrow hinge 

The sweetest hopes to which we cling. 


Through dark and gloomy vales we go, 
Before we reach the promised land ; 
But when we on its borders stand, 

We neither doubt nor darkness know. 


And though perchance to bear its part 
The soul is tried to its full strength, 
The victory shall be won at length, 

And sorrow cease to wound the heart. 


+ » 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE PEASANT MAID OF VERN. 
A STORY OF THE SWISS BORDER. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ir was near the close of a summer’s day in Vern, near the 
southern limit of Switzerland, that a band of village lads and 
maidens were disporting themselves on the velvet green which 
sloped, with the gentlest fall, from before the gray, high turreted 
church which is said to be coeval with the age of William Tell. The 
air was redolent with music and gaiety, when, all at once, there 
appeared among the happy company a limping, one-eyed man, 
dusty and stained with travel. Halting a little way off from a ring 
of merry dancers, he fixed his gaze intently on the fairest of a group 
of girls who stood imprisoned within the ring. So very marked 
was the manner of his observation, that Josepha, becoming con- 
scious of his presence, bore his rude regard with evident discom- 
posure. It was not long before her uneasiness and its cause be- 
came visible to Rodolf Herman, who, by reason of the particular 
interest which he felt in the young maiden, deemed himself en- 
titled to interfere. He walked towards the stranger and peremp- 
torily required him to cease his rude regards. The stranger burst 
into a laugh on hearing the youth’s commands. 

. “O,” said he, with a malicious intonation of voice, “ you surely 
will not prevent me from merely looking at an old acquaintance ?” 

“Tt is false !” murmured Josepha; “I know him not.” 

“May be so, may be so, good friends !” exclaimed the stranger, 
leering round upon the dancers, who, ceasing their sport, gathered 
near him. “But really she looked so like that Maria who bore a 
pretty bad name in our town—he, he! Surely I must have been 
mistaken in thinking it was her. Yet she looks so like.” 

“Take that, liar!” cried the enraged Rodolf, striking at the 
stranger. 

“ Help, help !” exclaimed the stranger, at the same time parry- 
ing the blow as easily as though it were the attack of a child. 
“ Really, sir, you are violent ; altogether too brave for a disabled 
old soldier like myself.” . 

“Why did you slander her?” said Rodolf, coloring with shame. 

“What have I said ‘—he, he! I have said nothing, absolutely 
nothing. This youngster, good people, because I look at a 
pretty girl, steps up to me with an air like a lord, and issues me 
his commands. I reply in a way tolerably civil for an uncouth 
old soldier like myself, on the which this young lord would per- 
chance have poked out my only eye, had it not been for a little 
knowledge that my fencing-master gave me. But I suppose that 
my company is not wanted. A good day to you, my friends, and 
may none of you ever have the luck to be blessed with one eye 
and a lame leg. By my life, though, I must say that she looks 
wonderfully like!” And with another wondering look at Josepha 
the dusty old man slowly hobbled on. 

“Shame!” cried red-haired Fritz; “let’s call him back. By 
his looks, he needs a drink of good ale. And I think none the 
less of him for a little roughness.” 

At this, an evil spirit rose up in the breasts of certain maidens. 

“Yes, call him back, good Fritz!” they exclaimed, eagerly. 
“ He will tell us stories of the wars. So interesting as they are ; 
indeed we dote upon them !” 

Meanwhile Rodolf reddened with anger, while Josepha stood by 
with pallid cheeks. 

“ Hallo, hallo !”’ cried Fritz, ranning after the stranger. “We 
have here some good ale; and the girls desire most earnestly to 
hear you tell some good storics, such as I am sure that you possess 
by the headfull.” 

“ Ah, that I can do right well,” replied the old fellow, turning 
round and hobbling back. “Many an old tale can I tell of love 
and warlike deeds ; and most dearly do I love a can of good ale ; 
he, he! that I do, pretty ones, almost as well as I love to see 
those handsome faces of yours. So down go¢s the brown malt, 


and I am at your service, fair damsels. Shall it be of the young 
warrior knight, or of the beautiful cottage girl ?” 

“QO, the knight, by all means!” exclaimed the maidens, glee- 
fully. 

“O, the cottage girl!’ exclaimed the young men loudly. “ What 
have we to do with these tiresome knights ?”’ 

“Hem !” replied the stranger, with a grimace which he intended 
for a smile, drawing back at the same time his thin lips, and dis- 
playing a row of stained, ugly teeth ; “I must own that I myself 
prefer a pretty cottage maid to the best knight that ever lived. So 
for once, my dears, I hope you will generously give up your right, 
and let the lads have their way. Such a beautiful cottage girl, 
too, was the one about whom I am going to speak. Not prettier 
than some of you here—he, he! I should not dare to say which 
of you I really thought the handsomest. But I must tell my story. 
The name of this cottage girl was Maria. I will try to describe 
her, though I am not sure that I can do it at all well. Ah, my chil- 
dren, she had a lovely face, full, well-formed limbs, and she carried 
herself so nobly. She had flowing dark brown hair, dark, deep 
brown ; but when the sun shone on it, it glistened with golden 
lustre. A clear skin, too, but not red and white like yonder little 
maiden’s ; no, it was warmed with a tender flush, melting slowly 
away from the full lips and blushing cheek. Such eyes! You 
could not keep your own from watching them. Ah, they were 
rare ones!” 

“ How poetic !” exclaimed Fritz, puffing out his cheeks with 
mimic astonishment. ‘She must have been a wonder.” 

“And why not, master of the fiery head ?”’ retorted the soldier. 
“You would have fallen head and ears in love, if you had but seen 
her, as Count Ippolito did.” 

“Ah,” cried the maidens, clapping their hands ; “ we were con- 
fident there would be a count or some such thing in the story. 
Let us hear then. The Count Ippolito ?—” 


“My little maidens,” continued the story-teller, leering round 
with a hideous grin, which made his yellow face appear doubly 
repulsive ; “it was a sad affair. What could you expect? The 
count was a slashing young blade. He had money, and all that ; 
and Maria had scarcely a change of clothing. She lived with an 
old hag who kept her on a crust a day. The girl was nobody’s 
child as I have heard, and that sort is not apt to come to much 
good; and Maria turned out not much better than the rest of them. 
Yet you might have thought her an angel, so beautiful she looked. 
But I must get on. Maria and the young count kept on good 
terms, till one day we heard that Ippolito was to be married to 
the daughter of a neighboring prince. Then the storm came, as 
you shall hear. That eve Ippolito went down to the dwelling of 
the fair cottager; but from thence he never returned alive. As for 
the beautiful Maria, she also disappeared from the village. Some 
peasants who came to our town afterwards, declared that, at the 
dawn following Ippolito’s death, they had met a young girl seem- 
ingly in much agitation, making her way to the northward. It 
was clear to us from this, that, in the rage of jealousy, she had 
killed him and fled. Who would have thought it? And to-day, 
seeing this young damsel who so much resembles her—Cospetti ! 
she is faint ; let me lend a hand !” 

“Keep him away—keep him away !” cried Josepha, shuddering, 
and evincing the utmost aversion. ‘“ Brigetta, lend me your arm, 
I pray you. Nay, Rodolf, it is not fitting that you should accom- 
pany me. Many thanks for your offer, but I shall not need your 
assistance. Leave me, Rodolf; yet think no more of me, I pray 
you, till I have told you the truth.” 

This she said as Rodolf, with a cloudy brow, sought to accom- 
pany her steps. Firmly she motioned him back, and he unwill- 
ingly returned, only to find fresh matter of vexation. 

“Tt is the very girl!” cried one. 
came among us, two years ago, from over the mountains, saying 
that she had fled the rude hut where she, an orphan child, had 
been hardly treated. We remember how old Gurno, the wine- 
seller, and his wife, having no children, resolved to adopt her. 
Yes, we know all about it. How haughtily she held up her head 
among the beaux ; and how—” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed another ; “and a murderess! Really, 
I could never like her looks ; it was plain to me that they showed 
a bad heart.” 

All that afternoon Rodolf wandered back and forth, torn by 
conflicting emotions. In the evening he sought the house of 
Gurno. In the garden he found Josepha, her eyes heavy with 
weeping. He threw himself before her. 

“ Dear Josepha, what means this vile story ?” 

“And do you also believe it?” exclaimed Josepha, looking at 
him with reproachful sadness. 

“Not so, indeed. It is because that I see you troubled, because 
that I would assist you, if possible, to put to shame those who are 
so eager do you discredit.” 

“ Ah, that is not so easily done,” said Josepha, in a tone of 
bitter grief. 

“ How—why not ?” 

“ Because there is some truth in the story. Do not shrink from 
me, Rodolf; I am innocent; I will tell you all. I am indeed that 
Maria. This young Count Ippolito professed love for me. I 
avoided his regards ; but this only made him more earnest to pur- 
sue me. He protested that he entertained no dishonorable motive, 
and that he sought me in marriage. He implored my consent to 
his suit; I told him that it could not be ; that low and high degree 
could not fitly mate ; more than all, though I felt grateful for the 
honor which he offered to me, a poor cottage maid, yet I could not 
give him love in return. I thought thus to end his suit. But no; 
he poured out a multitude of protestations, and declared that he 
would destroy himself before me, if I continued obstinate in my 
rejection. I laughed at the threat, thinking it a mere fanfaronade, 


“We all recollect how she 


idle words. He left me ina passion. That night my sleep was 
disturbed by horrid dreams. The next morning, just as the light 
appeared, I arose and opened the dogr. There, without, lay the 
Count Ippolito, stark and cold, stabbed through the heart with a 
dagger. The sight took from me my reason; I fled; and for two 
days wandered over the mountain, until I found myself near this 
village. Taking courage, I sought a lodging at the house of 
Gurno, where I have ever since remained. Why should I have 
wished to return to Torma, to the cottage of the crabbed 
Ursula? But now it is needful that I return.” 

“Do not go!” cried Rodolf, in alarm. “Who knows what 
there may happen to thee? They will judge thee ; they will con- 
demn thee, perhaps.” 

“No,” replied Maria (since by that name we now must call 
her); “I have faith that it will not be so; the truth will prevail. 
Besides, I cannot remain here; the people even now look at me 
askance, and I fancy that I hear them saying, each to the other— 
‘ There she goes, the evil one.’ Yet I never injured one of them 
wittingly ; I have not behaved myself otherwise than might become 
a poor and honest girl.” 

“Indeed thou hast not,” replied Rodolf, with warmth. “Thou 
shalt remain. Let us see who will dare to flout thee. Only say 
that thou wilt be mine, mine at once; then no slanderous tongue 
shall dare assail thy fame.” 

“No, Rodolf,” said Maria, regarding him tenderly through her 
tears; “that must not be. I know full well your parents’ opposi- 
tion to your love for me. I shall not condescend to fly from per- 
ilous report by taking advantage of your regard for me. My will 
is fixed ; to-morrow’s sun will see me on my way to Torma; there 
in its birthplace will I defy the slanderous tale ; I will not rest till 
I gain complete proof of my innocence. That done, I shall be 
content, and trustfully commit myself to the future.” 

“Can nothing move you?” said Rodolf, with a regretful air ; 
“then I also will take my way to Torma; I will be your com- 
panion and guide. Hold—I will take no denial; it is useless to 
dissuade me.” 

Maria flushed with emotion, and, half averting her face, extended 
her hands towards her lover. 

“Tf you will,” said she, ‘‘ what power have I to prevent ? 
I must bid you adieu.” 

“Till to-morrow,” replied Rodolf, following her with his eyes 
as she hastened away. 

Three days had come and gone, and another already appeared, 
when, worn and dust-soiled, our two youths entered Torma. They 
sought the cottage of Ursula. An old crone answered their sum- 
mons, and stared aghast at the inquiries which they made concern- 
ing the dame. Scarcely could ske reply: 

“She died, the Virgin rest her soul, a year ago.” 

Silently they turned away and wandered on. 

“T will seek the judge !” exclaimed Maria, at length. “I fear 
him not, since I am innocent.” 

“We will accompany you thither,” said a voice on either side 
of them. 

And with this two sturdy men in Austrian garb presented them- 
selves to the lovers, who, thus guided and guarded, were followed 
by a crowd which increased at every step as they drew near to a 
low stone house. Here dwelt the notary and magistrate, Paolo 
Neri, an old man, smoke-dried, and hook-beaked as a parrot; a 
man who had read musty books until his brains had become ad- 
dled with much useless learning. In his own estimation, he sat 
a modern sage, and the simple villagers, scared at his lofty words 
and curt demeanor, gave him credit for all the wisdom that he as- 
sumed to possess. Into the residence of this magistrate entered 
Rodolf and Maria, while behind them passed such speeches as the 
following : 

“Tt is she—she who killed the poor Count Ippolito in a fit of 
jealous rage.” 

“ Ay, ay, goody, you are right; I remember well.~ Let us hope 
that she will meet with her just deserts. But hist !—here comes 
the judge.” 

A dead silence fell on all—for Messer Paolo now moved before 
them. His brow lowered with conscious authority ; he seized his 
chair, and drew his pens and papers near. A ponderous volume 


Go; 


* lay close by, between whose leaves, ever and anon, he peered, ques- 


tioning meanwhile the pale Maria. He shook his head on hearing 
her simple tale. 

“We have seen too much of wickedness,” he said, “to be thus 
turned aside by idle stories. The evidences of the past are much 
too strong against thee. Carl and Matti, I give the prisoner into 
your charge. She must be confined in the town prison until I 
can further consult concerning the law and evidence on either 
side.” 

Maria quivered with sudden terror, while Rodolf in his indig- 
nation forgot both time and place. 

“O, blind and unworthy judgment!” he exclaimed. 

The half-deaf notary scarce heard the words ; but it was enough 
that he saw the angry face and the moving lips. 

“What does this babbler here?’ he cried. “Must the law’s 
dignity be marred by such as he? Remove him from the hall 
forthwith.” 

A dozen servile hands were raised in obedience to the mandate ; 
but the youth, retreating, with a warning look touched the knife 
within his belt. Gaining without further molestation the open 
air, he saw Maria led forth, the people crowding near, some pity- 
ing, and others reviling. 

“How charming a face!” cried one. 
conceals a malicious soul.” 

“Ah,” replied another; “such fair outsides are but too often 
the baits with which Satan undertakes to tempt us.” 

“Ho, young sir!” exclaimed a burly butcher, clapping Rodolf 
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on the shoulder. ‘Never give up to a faint heart, I say. All 
will end aright, I trust. This same Messer Paolo is a mere don- 
key, as I well know. Now take my advice, I pray you, and run 
at once to the great duke’s own lawyer, Baron Verola. He re- 
mains these two days past at the country house of his friend, Prince 
Andrea, three miles away, on the road to Florence. I guess him 
to be a kindly man. In the road the other day, he stopped, ac- 
costing me, not like one of your ragged lords, with nose upturned 
to the skies, but as though I also was a man. Enough—I tire 
you; I live yonder, in that little house ; come there to-night, and 
rest yourself.” 

The prison doors clanged to, and away sped Rodolf on his un- 
certain errand. His last coin passed to the grasp of the porter, 
before the greedy menial deigned to afford him entrance. But 
mollified by the bribe, he then grew complacent, and led the way. 
Going through a narrow passage, they emerged at the threshold 
of a long and lofty hall. Pointing to a figure at the further end 
of the apartment, the porter stopped. 

“ Yonder,” he said, “‘ walks the Baron Verola.” 

Rodolf, eagerly advancing, besought the great lawyer’s atten- 
tion, and related his story. The baron smiled at the impetuosity 
of the youth, then bethought himself awhile. 

“The magistrate, you say, is Messer Paolo ? ’ 

“ The same, your excellence.” 

“ A learned man, but somewhat dogmatic. I will call that way 
to-morrow.” 

The morrow arrived. Refreshed by the night’s rest, Rodolf 
impatiently watched the lagging hours. At last a light carriage 
drew up at Messer Paolo’s dwelling ; and quickly afterward, pro- 
ceeding to the little prison, it there received Maria, and then re- 
turned to Messer Paolo’s. Here Maria was again questioned by 
the village justice, though the latter would willingly have relin- 
quished the office to his superior. Witnesses were also examined. 
The baron was mostly silent, though occasionally putting a sug- 
gestion or an inquiry; but it was observed that his eyes were in- 
tently directed towards Maria; so much so, that at times he even 
appeared careless of the course of examination. 

“T warrant you,” said an old peasant to one of his companions, 
“T warrant you that this great lawyer can read by the face whether 
the prisoner be guilty or not. Don’t you see how narrowly his 
excellency watches the girl? In faith, I believe that he need but 
ask her half a dozen words in order to know the whole truth of 
the matter. Hark! he’s going to say something to Messer Paolo ; 
you'll see him now settle the whole affair off-hand.” 


The examination was concluded. Messer Paolo glanced about 
him with an authoritative frown, and, rising in his place, said : 

“The worthy and worshipful Baron Verola agrees with me in 
thinking that it will be necessary to remand the prisoner to cus- 
tody until further evidence may be gathered. Such is the unfavor- 
able character of the testimony, that we shall not be justified in 
giving her release.” 

“TI thought as much,” said the old peasant, slapping his thigh 
as he went out. ‘The great lawyer has marked her out guilty 
already. We shall have a brave time of it in the village now. 
There will be government officers coming, and there will be go- 
ings in among the people, and those who have pretended to know 
anything about the matter, will wish themselves well out of the 
trouble, I fancy.’ 

Rodolf went back in despair to the house of the worthy butcher. 

“What can Ido?” he cried. “They will murder her in the 
end—she who is as innocent as a lamb, even of thinking harm to 
any one; and I—I must lay here idle!” 

“ Come, friend,” replied the honest butcher, “be comforted. I 
tell you that the baron will see everything right at last.” 

“The baron, indeed !” exclaimed Rodolf, in a voice of anguish. 
“T do not like the look of that man. I saw his eyes fixed on her, 
like those of a wolf ready for a spring. I fear this great lawyer 
whom you so much admire.” 

“Nonsense !” ejaculated the butcher, clapping his companion 
between the shoulders, with a loud laugh. “ Don’t be so chicken- 
hearted, my lad. Why this baron is one of the honestest lawyers 
that ever lived. He’s a real noble-hearted gentleman, and ought 
to be a prince. I wish he was one in trath, for then, perhaps, 
things might go better with us than they do at present.” 

While the worthy townsman was thus endeavoring to console 
his guest, another scene was enacting at the prison, in the cell 
where Maria was confined. 

“ My lord, I pray you talk no more of this to me—me, a poor 
peasant girl, by common report a criminal. Do not add insult to 
my sufferings.” 

“Obstinate Maria!” replied the baron, his eyes kindling and 
the blood flashing all over his face. “ Maria, know that every 
word I utter comes from the bottom of my heart. I insult you! 
Maria, say that you will be my wife on your release, and we will 
be wedded in half an hour from now, in the presence of the whole 
village, if you desire it. Can I say more ?” 

“No,” answered Maria ; “I believe you now. O, my lord, my 
honored sir, I can hardly say what I would. I am a poor girl; I 
already love one who is also poor—but so kind, so beautiful ! No, 
I cannot give him up, not even for you, my lord, who are so far 
above me that I can scarce imagine you should thus seek me.” 

The baron did not immediately reply, but stood intently gazing 
on the girl, who, a little way off, shrank to the very wall in her 
desire to avoid his regard. 

“Maria,” he said, in a hollow voice, “ you must be mine; your 
fate wills it. Am I not as worthy as this peasant lover? Have 
not I the will, the power, to do all that love demands of lover and 
protector. Maria, from the very moment that I saw you my 


heart was fixed. You must be mine, or you can never leave these 
walls alive.” 


“My lord, I can have pity for you, who have none for me; but 
I cannot change.” 

“Die then, foolish girl, for nought can save you.” 

The door closed behind him, jarring heavily. Maria, overcome 
with despair, threw herself on the floor in utter abandonment of 
heart. Doom and death! For the first time these words of dread- 
ful import struck with their full force on her heart. For more 
than an hour she lay ina deep swoon. But a bright vision broke 
in on the darkness of her trance. Her mother appeared to her, ra- 
diant with smiles. Maria, also smiling, sought to welcome her with 
outstret: hed arms; but, in the endeavor, again awoke to conscious- 
ness. Verola stood before her, pale and motionless. Behind him 
were forms scarce distinguishable in the twilight. 

“Ah, my lord,” she said, with a sad gentleness, “come you so 
soon to execute your threat ?” 

“No, Maria, fear nothing,” said the baron, stooping to lift her 
up; “I am once more myself. Come, Rodolf, take her; bid her 
forgive my harshness. She is innocent—blameless as the sunlight 
itself; and all the world shall know it. Let the marriage be this 
very eve, and I will pay down five hundred crowns for the bride’s 
dowry.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHICH WAS CHOSEN? 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


The sun of a summer afternoon shed its beams through the 
open window of the little kirk of Dunheath. They fell like a halo 
on the bowed head of Jessie Burns. So thought the young Laird 
Sandy Graeme, whose eyes had scarcely wandered from the young 
girl from the beginning of the service. So thought another, though 
not a laird, who sat at the opposite side of the kirk. 

“Such rare loveliness would grace a palace,” thought young 
Sandy Graeme. 

“Nae queen could be fairer,” murmured Robert Armour. 

“Tam my own master; I can wed whom I please,” thought 
Laird Sandy. “Jessie Burns shall be my bride.” 

“ And she will soon be my own,” sighed Robert Armour. 

“Do you not mind, Jessie, that the laird is watching you?” 
whispered a young companion at Jessie’s side. “ Folks may well 
say to-day that his prayers were for Jessie Burns.” 

The blush deepened on Jessie’s cheek ; her heart beat with pride 
and pleasure. Thoughts of the laird’s hall, and wide-spreading 
lands, intruded upon her devotions, and beside them she seemed 
to see the humble cottage of Robert Armour. When the congre- 
gation issued from the door, wondering eyes turned on the young 
laird who waited, hat in hand, outside, to greet and walk home 
with Jessie Burns. A murmur of pleasure went around among 
the people as they saw Jessie move away attended by the laird ; 
they rejoiced in the young girl’s conquest, for they loved her; yet 
it was not without real pity that they marked Robert Armour 
strike off moodily into the fields to pursue his way home alone. 
Robert was Jessie’s favored lover, and though ho vows had been 
exchanged between them, each felt assured of the affection of the 
other. 

“ One week ago,” murmured Robert, “ I was happy ; and now— 
O, I wish that I were dead !” 

He felt utterly hopeless. He had loved Jessie from childhood ; 
he believed himself loved by her. But when that sweet belief 
dwelt in his heart, whispering of a life blessed by Jessie, he did 
not dream how soon it would be cast out from its resting-place. 
He did not dream that a handsome young laird would come home 
and turn the young girl’s heart from her lover—the young laird 
who could look over the bonny lands of Dunheath, and say— 
“These are mine,” even the humble farm on which Robert Armour 
depended for subsistence. Despite the laird’s address, Jessie 
might remain true to him, but her father and mother would favor 
the wealthy suitor, and Jessie was a dutiful daughter. Therefore 
he was hopeless. 

Robert remained sitting at the porch long that night, dwelling 
over his misery. Down in the valley below he saw many lights 
twinkling in the home of Jessie Burns, and knew that the laird 
was there. The sight almost maddened him. Two hours later he 
was on the road to Edinburgh. 

“Fare ye well, Jessie!” he cried, looking back to where the 
moonlight revealed her home. “ Fare ye well, lassie! May the 
blessing of the heart ye hae slighted rest upon ye; and O, may 
the laird love ye as fondly as I do—as faithfully as I ever would 
hae done. Fare ye well, lassie !” 

At the same time Jessie Burns sat at her window, too unhappy 
to retire to rest, reproaching herself for her neglect of Robert Ar- 
mour. What cared she for the laird’s attentions ?—a smile from 
Robert was worth them all. He will come in the morning, she 
thought. Morning came without bringing Robert—but the laird 
drove up to the door in his carriage. Her vanity was aroused ; 
ambition stole into her heart and for a while threatened to displace 
Robert Armour. 

News came to Jessie that Robert had left Dunheath. She 
smilingly discredited it. The smile became tears, when on the 
following Sunday she saw his seat in the kirk vacant. And on 
passing Mrs. Armour, the old woman said to her: 

“‘ May Heaven forgie ye, Jessie Burns !—ye hae robbed a mither 
of her bairn !” 

Major Egerton led his guest, Sandy Graeme, into the conserva- 
tory at Egerton Hall. The head gardener was there trimming 
flowers. Sandy Graeme wondered where he had seen his face be- 
fore. He remembered well, however, when he heard the major 


address him as Armour. Robert Armour’s darkening brow told 
him the recognition was mutual. 

“ Ah, here approaches your lovely lady, Graeme,” said the ma- 
jor, gallantly. “No fairer flower ever bloomed here before. You 
are a fortunate fellow !” 

Sandy Graeme’s eyes rested on the face of Robert Armour; it 
was deathly pale. Mrs. Egerton advanced, accompanied by a 
lady. Robert bent over the flower he was tending ; his lip quiv- 
ered—his hand trembled. 

“O, Jessie,” he thought, “how far different your lot with Sandy 
Graeme than with me !” 

The ladies stood beside him. Mrs. Egerton questioned him 
regarding his work ; he answered her in low tones. Mrs. Graeme 
did not speak. 

“She recognizes me,” he thought. “She will not give me pain 
by speaking.” 

It pleased him to think that she had this regard for his feelings. 
There arose in his heart a strange longing to take one look at 
Jessie, if it were only to see how well she became her station, how 
like a real lady she looked. He lifted his eyes to the face of Mrs. 
Graeme, who was now leaning on the arm of her husband. 

Three years had passed away since he last beheld Jessie Burns. 
But three years could not have wrought so wondrous a change in 
her. Three years could-not have turned her flaxen hair into a 
glossy black, nor have made blue eyes dark and lustrous. The 


| wife of Sandy Graeme was not Jessie Burns. Agitated by mingled 


emotions, he saw the major and his guests depart. Before he went, 
Sandy Graeme had whispered to him : 

“Remain here, Armour; I will join you presently.” 

“O, Graeme,” he muttered through his teeth, “if ye hae slighted 
Jessie Burns for anither, woe be unto ye! Ye will learn that there 
is a strong arm to revenge her wrongs !” 

Sandy Graeme soon stood beside him. 

“My poor fellow,” said the laird, stretching out his hand, 
“will you forgive me for being the cause of your unhappiness ?” 

Robert Armour disdained to noticé the proffered hand. 

“Sandy Graeme,” he said, his voice was tremulous, but his eye 
was threatening ; “another fills the place that should have been 
Jessie Burns’s. 

“That would have been Jessie Burns’s,” replied the laird, with 
a smile, “but for one thing.” 

He waited as if to be questioned ; but Robert Armour did not 
speak. Sandy Graeme continued : 

“Had Jessie accepted me, you would have been justly pun- 
ished, Armour. Rash, doubting fellow, to desert and leave the 
field to your rival !” 

“Had Jessie accepted you?” cried Robert, grasping the laird’s 
hand. Did Jessie—” 

“She rejected my suit,” interrupted the laird. 
maiden in the song, she would— 


“Tike the 


* Rather hae her ain lad 
Wi’ his staff in hand, 
Than to hae Sandy 
Wi’ his houses and land.’ 


“Why, man, one would think I told you bad news, you look so 
pale. Past pain will be forgotten in the joy of your re-union. 
Your mysterious absence has made you dearer to Jessie than be- 
fore. Ay, Armour,” he continued, wringing Robert’s hand, “I 
hated you heartily once, jealously hated you; most of all when 
smarting under the sting of her dismissal. She told me that it 
was dishonorable in me to prosecute my suit; that she loved you. 
She bore bravely against her father’s entreaties and threats. She 
appealed to me—she implored me to leave Dunheath. I did so; 
but not without a struggle, for I loved her with all the ardor of 
first love. But first love is rarely the last, they say. I am happily 
married now.” 

“ Your first love, Sandy Graeme,” said Robert Armour, “Jessie 
Burns, was my first and only love.” 

Three days after, repentant and forgiven, Robert Armour knelt 
at the feet of Jessie Burns. 


+ 


Always suspect a man who affects great softness of manner, an 
unruffled evenness of temper, and an enunciation studied, slow 
and deliberate. These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a de- 
gree of mental discipline into which he that has no purposes of craft 
or design to answer, cannot submit to drill himself. ‘The most suc- 
cessful knaves are usually of this description, as smooth as razors 
dipped in oil, and as sh They affect the innocence of a dove, 
which they have not, to hide the cunning of a serpent, which they 
have.—Lacon. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, iorming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tur Youne Lion or Mounr Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever writter. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvccier or THe Cursapeake. A story 
of the sea and ourown coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tus Licat-Keerer or tar This 

is a highly interesting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid incident. 


Mike «és SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
PIONEER: or, Tae Apvenrurers or raz Borper. A captivating 

yy vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
HEART’S SECRET: Tux Fortrungs or a Sotprer. A story of 
love aud the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 


ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Taz Youne Hunter or Vino. A beautiful 

— a most thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 

SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
The eyes of the world are fixed more than ever on 
the hitherto successful adventurer, who, seizing on the 
reins of empire by a desperate and unprincipled stroke, 
in December, 1851, has since maintained his authority, 
it must be confessed, with extraordinary skill and 
ability; forced the ition of his power by the 
legitimate sovereigns of the world; and, in alliance 
with England, won, through his devoted troops, a 
share of the military glory that has revived some ot 
the souvenirs of the sanguinary era of the first empire. 
His recent escape from the most formidable attempt 
et made upon his life, reviving all the interest ever 
felt in him, has induced us to publish the accompany- 
ing portrait, a faithful representation of his bust, the 
ote authorized copy of his features in marble extant. 
It is said that the attempted assassination of the Rue 
Lepelletier has greatly shaken his nerves, and that of 
late he is much changed, appearing haggard and old. 
And well he may—for an avenging Nemesis suspends 
the sword over his head. It is said that Orsini and 
Pierri have declared that he is a doomed man ; that a 


secret, oath-bound association, extending its ramifica- 
tions all over Europe, have sworn to take his life ; and 
that he cannot enjoy one moment of security until 
every man of that association has fallen, since they are 
resolute and trustworthy. It is not thus that we would 
have Louis Napoleon fall, much as we detest the meas- 
ures by which his usurpation was consummated. At 
a time when the people of France were disposed to 
effect a change of rulers at the ballot-box, Louis Na- 
leon, having first secretly arrested all the leaders 
whom he feared, posted a proclamation through Paris, 
dissolving the National Assembly and proclaiming 
himself dictator. Secure of the army, he determined 
to inaugurate a new Reign of Terror. Bayle St. John, 
one of the most brilliant, intelligent and observant 
writers of the age, was in Paris at the time of the 
Coup d’Etat, and is a perfectly trustworthy witness. 
“It was evident at once,” he says, “‘by the tone part- 
ly of the proclamation, but still more from the man- 
ner in which it had been received, what was to be the 
rinciple of the new order of things, if it continued to 
ast. Throwing aside all ideas of right, by the very 
manner of its appearance, it could only exist by naked 
violence, by appealing to the meanest sentiments of 
our nature—the love of life, merely for the sake of life 
and the material enjoyments it allows; the fear of 
death, as the only evil which we are bound to shun. 
All the proclamations which covered the walls that 
day and the following ones, combined to produce that 
state of mind. The object of the dictator was to stifle 
at once the opposition that might arise from what vir- 
tue and enthusiasm was still left in France. We all 
know that time is required to work up a people to the 
defence of its rights, of its dignity, or even of its preju- 
dices. It was resolved that this time should not be 


given. The slightest attempt at discussion was to be 
punished at once. ‘Kill! kill! kill!’—this was the 
panacea adopted. It had its effect. And the im- 


pression of abject fear produced on the minds of the 
vast majority of that gallant nation of France was so great, that 
it has not yet disappeared. I know individuals who still continue 
ay to tremble from the horror produced at that time.” 
ut there were manifestations of a reaction of feeling some hours 
afterwards, which convinced the usurper that bloody deeds, as well 
as threatening words, were neces to cow and crush the free 
spirit of France. “Then,” says St. John, “was formed the scheme 
of that bloody massacre by which on the next day but one, Paris 
was frightened into a submission from which it has not yet es- 
caped. The details of this horrible scene have been so often 
given, that I shall not here re-produce them. They are known to 


every one, or should be known. I make this proviso, because I | 
meet with some people who still affect to disbelieve in the fact of a | 


massacre, and who pretend that the whole affair was an ordinary | 


€meute. To convince these skeptics is perhaps impossible. How- 


ever, the official returns of the killed on the army side are elo- 
quent. They state that only twenty-four soldiers and one officer 
lost their lives ; while the lowest estimate on the side of the sup- 
posed insurgents is a thousand. In all other cases, when the peo- 
ple have fought behind barricades, their loss has been less than 
that of the troops. I think it right to mention one or two curious 
circumstances connected with this tragical event. A column of 
infantry and cavalry, several thousand in number, was passing 
through the street in which I lived. A single man, half-intoxi- 
cated, came out of a cabaret and cried ‘Vive la République!’ which 
expression, by the way, headed every proclamation of the govern- 
ment, and yet was esteemed a seditious cry. A soldier seized the 
man by the collar, and dragged him along. An officer on horse- 
back soon afterwards rode up and said, ‘ What the devil do we 
want with prisoners? Shoot him at once!’ He was accordingly 


BUST OF NAPOLEON III—- FROM THE AUTHORIZED ORIGINAL. 
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| of the 


taken into the Rue Jacob and shot; and before the 
roll of the wheels of the artillery that followed the 
column had died away in the direction of the Rue 
Taranne, the body had disappeared, and a neighbor- 
ing butcher had strewed sawdust on the pool of blood 
left behind. The government accounts state, that the 
victory, which gave Lord Normandy so much pleasure, 
was completely gained by four o’clock in the after- 
noon. If this be the case, how does it happen, that 
from eight o’clock in the evening until eleven, I stood 
at my window, and heard platoons firing in various 
directions—at the Caneusd and towards the Champ 
de Mars? The people say—but I have never yet 
been able to ascertain the exact truth—that these 
sounds indicated the execution of the prisoners, who 
were brought down by hundreds to the two places I 
have mentioned. When I passed through the Car- 
rousel the next day, there was an immense space, about 
a hundred feet across, covered thick with ashes and 
cinders, which everybody avoided, hastening by with- 
out looking that way. The popular report, therefore, 
may have been true. At any rate, it served the pur- 
pose, with a hundred similar ones, of bending down 
the public mind under the weight of fear. The object 
of the government was gained.”—And the author of 
these bloody, dark and damning crimes, kisses and is 
kissed by the queen of England ; is admired by tray- 
elling ladies, because he gives “such nice balls ;” and 
tenderly treated by tourists, because he has built such 
handsome streets in Paris ; and has also been eulogized 
by clergymen as avery nice young man! But Paris— 

rance—cannot forget. “ rd is customary,” says the 
author we have so largely quoted from, “to praise 
Louis Napoleon for the admirable manner in which he 
carried out the plans he had previously laid down. 
The fact is, that he proceeded in a totally different 
manner from what he had intended, and worked with 
different instruments upon different elements. He be- 
lieved himself to be more popular in Paris than he 
really was, but expected a more vigorous armed re- 
sistance. He anticipated that the majority of the 
country would vote against him, and therefore began 
by announcing the suppression of the ballot, and by 
ordering the people to come up and openly say ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No,’ under the bayonets of his soldiers. When, 
however, he saw that it was possible to frighten the 
whole nation out of all ideas of honor and liberty, he 
determined to enjoy the pleasure of an apparently free 
election ; and, during a whole fortnight, directed his 
efforts solely to deepen and strengthen the feeling of 
terror throughout the whole length of the land.” Ot 
course, he claimed the result as the expression of the 
free vote of the people of France. Since the attempt- 
ed assassination of the Rue Lepelletier, Louis Napole- 
on’s hand has weighed more heavily than ever on the 
liberties of France. Ever since December, 1851, no- 
thing like free discussion has been permitted to the 
press. Newspaper establishments have been broken 
up, suspended, or their proprietors fined, for the most 
trifling remarks that happened to offend the emperor. 
But now the persecution is odiously excessive. One 
paper was lately suppressed for a bare mention of a fact—namely, 
that the Bourbons were very rarely attacked in the streets of Paris. 
Count de Morny, the toady and half-brother of the emperor, pro- 
poses to complete the suppression of all newspapers. 


FENCING SCHOOL AT ANNAPOLIS. 
The picture below represents an “assault at arms,” in the hall 
. S. Naval Academy, at Annapolis, of which we present- 


| ed a general view in a former number. This excellent institution 


| 
| 
| 


| at West Point if to the army of the United States. 


academy 


is intended to be, and is, to the navy, what the gs 
educa- 


| tion afforded to the pupils is scientific and practical, embracing 
| every detail that can be of use in the sea service, while at the same 


time is imparted all that general knowledge which makes the 
thoroughly informed gentleman. 


FENCING PRACTICE AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farnmer.—The culture of tobacco in England was formerly tolerably success- 
ful, but it was — in 1652. 

Mrs. R. M., New York.—The pte recommendation of the turquoise is its 
exquisite blue color; but it is im: ble to impart a high ay toit. It 
has a fine effect when contrasted with brilliants or pearls. turquoises 
come from Persia exclusively. 

«“ Crpner.”—It would require upwards of two months—usual working hours— 
for a single individual to count and envelop ay in small —- one 
million of gold dollars. Gold is not counted in large sums, it is weighed. 

« Lapy Reaper,”’ Medford.—Oliver Cromwell was married at St. Giles’s, Crip- 
plegate, London. 

InquinER.—The municpal expenses of London are, of course, enormous. The 
city banquet to Queen Victoria, in 1837, cost over $30.000. 

Inpsx.—The English may be slow to recognize literary merit in foreigners, 
but they are warm in their commendations when once thawed out. Wash- 
ington Irving was honored by the University of Oxford with the degree of 
L.L. D. He also had bestowed upon him one of the gold medals provided 
by George IV. for eminence in historical composition. 

Cc. G.—The millionaire you refer to laid the foundation of his fortune in ped- 
dling boots and shoes. 

“ MANUFACTURER,” , R. I.—The Isle de Rhe, in France, is a small 
island principally devoted to the culture of the grape, from which annually 
is made about thirty thousand tons of wine, and between three and four 
thousand pipes of brandy. Also salt of a very inferior appearance is manu- 
factured in very large quantities from sea-water by process of evaporation. 

Communrpaw.—It will be many years before the New York Central Park can 
be finished according to the designs proposed; but when completed, it will 
vie with any of the London parks. 

Srupent.—W hat are called original casts of the antique statues, are cast from 
moulds taken from the original statues themselves, and not from copies. 
Those in the Athenzeum are original caste, and are as good as plaster copies 
of marble ever can be. 

R. M.—The order of the Guelphs was instituted in 1815. 

M. D., Essex Street.—There is a passage in Lord Mahon’s “ Life of Belisarius” 
which answers your question. He says:—‘ Of all the illustrious men who 
have formed the literature, or revived the arts, of modern Italy, not one 
has been a native of Rome—and nearly all have sprung from barbarian an- 
cestry in the ancient Cisalpine Gaul. The soil, once so fertile of heroes, 
seems wearied and exhausted with the number.” 

Purm.—We would not have you neglect your grammatical studies, but then 
a fluent and correct style is produced rather by imitation than by applying 
the rules of grammar. A constant critical study of good English authors 
will effect your object. 

Trapgr, Concord, N. H.—The German Zoll-verein, or Customs’ Union, is a 
union of smaller States with Prussia for the purpose of customs’ uniformity 
first commenced in yh the union of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and 
which now includes Pr . Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, Hesse- 
Cassel, Brunswick, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and all intermediate principali- 
ties. For the purposes of trade and customs, these diff t kingdoms and 
principalities act as one empire. In 1855, Austria and the States of South- 
ern Germany formed a quasi connection with the Zoll-verein, giving them 
many of its advantages. 


Evrorean Fotry.—A French statistician states the land and 
naval forces of the European armies to be 2,800,000 sound, picked 
men, in the prime of their strength ; the annual outlay required to 
keep up the armies and material of war is over $400,000,000, not 
including the value of land or buildings occupied by fortifications, 
hospitals, foundries, etc., moderately estimated at $3,800,000,000, 
on which, at 4 per cent. interest, the yearly expense is more than 
$150,000,000. To this add the value of labor these men might 
perform—more than $156,000,000—and we have an annual war 
expense paid by European producers of nearly $800,000,000. 


Five Cents!—Take home to your family Batiou’s Picro- 
R1AL—the cheapest and best illustrated journal of the day. Since 
the price has been reduced, the circulation has nearly doubled in 
New England, and in one or two of the Western cities it has 
trebled. Battovu’s Picroriat, unlike the imitations of it which 
have sprung up, is not lumbered with advertisements, nor stale, 
vulgar pictures—it is fresh and original. 

Tue use oF 17.—Several ladies who have fallen through the 
ice, while skating lately, have been saved by their crinoline. 
Hoop ! hurrah ! 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


.+». A Bloomington, Illinois, dentist offers a beautiful silver 
cup to the person having the largest number of teeth extracted. 

..». Aman in Schenectady, New York, quaintly advertises a 
clock for sale, “which keeps time like a tax-gatherer.” 

..+. Miss Adelaide Phillips lately had a benefit at the Havana 
opera, which netted her two thousand dollars. 

-++. Is there anything so undignified as the act of chasing 
your hat on a windy day? It is a mortal humiliation. 

+++. The Great West is the last place on earth for lazy men; 
indolence digs its own grave there, socially and morally. 

+++. The Baltimore Corn Exchange is in favor of selling corn 
by weight, instead of the measured bushels. 

+++. Seven of Mrs. Kemble’s “ Shakspeare Readings,” in New 
York, yielded her $6000. Profitable reading! 

++. Beecher says, when men laugh, they swim in one common 
stream, burying all distinctions of rank. a 

-++. It is a singular fact, says the Post, that one of the heaviest 
firms in Pearl Street does not weigh over two hundred pounds. 

«++. The value of the smelts caught in Bangor, Me., and its 
vicinity, amounts to $20,000 a year. 

+++. The largest nugget of gold ever seen was taken out at 
Kingower, Australia, lately. It weighed 1743 ounces. 

«++. Very comfortable winter-quarters have our army in Utah. 
The snow is only about six feet deep ! 

+++. The city of Paris is about to raise a loan equal to twenty 
millions of dollars, Federal money. 

-»+. A large pond for skating purposes has been suggested as 
one of the features of the New York Central Park. A good idea. 

+++. The ladies of Sardinia presented the Empress of France 
with an‘enormous bouquet, and congratulations on her safety. 

+++. Punch the Andacious calls Sir Frederick Peel and Sir 
Robert Peel, the “ Industrious and Idle (political) Apprentices.” 

-»+. An English governess, knocked down by a carriage, in 
Paris, recently recovered 8000 francs for the loss of her teeth. 

-++. By the recent terrible earthquakes at Naples, 30,000 per- 
sons perished, and 250,000 were rendered houseless. 


POLITENESS, FALSE AND TRUE. 

If there is one species of the genus bore more detestable than 
another, it is the polite bore. He forever meets you with a smirk 
upon his face, and pesters you to death with his rapid questions 
about your health, your uncle’s and aunt’s, your great-grand- 
mother’s, and everybody else’s that he can think of. He annoys 
you with constant offers of service on every trivial occasion, and 
is officiously ready to do everything for you that you do not want 
him to do. If you attempt to repel him with a sharp answer, he 
takes it for an excellent joke, and praises your wit; if you turn 
towards a stranger to avoid him, he blandly skips up and proffers 
you an introduction ; if you decline the honor, he commends your 
discernment in preferring his society, and favors you with another 
dose of his unmeaning platitudes ; if you groan out your agony 
of feeling at the torture he inflicts, he charitably concludes that 
you are ill, and insists upon seeing you to your home; if in a fit 
of desperation you tell him to go to a place unfit to mention to 
ears polite, and rush from his presence, he springs after you, holds 
you fast, and calls upon the passers-by to help him secure a mad- 
man, and prevent his doing violence to himself. Now, what is to 
be done with such a bore? We answer, nothing, nothing, in- 
tensely nothing! Fly from him, shun him as you would the 
plague. Do not live in the same town with him ; not in the same 
State ; not in the same country, nor on the same continent. Put 
leagues between you, mountains, oceans; be his antipode, geo- 
graphically if possible, figuratively by all means. Yes, gentle 
reader, be as far as possible from a polite bore, in thought, word 
and deed, if you would escape the execrations—not loud, but 
deep—of all your acquaintances. Such a bore as this has no 
good quality in him. He is a perpetual nuisance, making you 
hate him, yourself, and everybody else. His infernal scraping 
and smirking is a constant demand upon you to grimace and 
squirm in response ; you feel as though expected to proffer ques- 
tion for question, assurance for assurance, and go through the 
whole rigmarole in return, which he is playing upon you,—in 
short, to make just such a fool of yourself as he is. This is 
abominable ; it degrades your self-respect ; you feel as though be- 
ing charmed out of your proper manhood by a noisome basilisk. 
These superfine, extra-polite men are always hypocrites. Whether 
they know it or not, they are ever passing themselves off for some- 
thing which they are not. They are counterfeit coin, made of the 
base alloy of selfishness, and merely washed over with a thin 
coating of good nature ; miserable, worthless brumagem, instead 
of genuine mint-drops, and every honest man should nail them to 
the counter. This soft-spoken, counterfeit politeness is the ready 
mask of the knave, put on to prevent the festering treachery of 
his heart from breaking out in hideous lineaments upon his face, 
and startling his intended victim into caution. Away then with 
this badge of fools and disguise of rogues ; let us have none of it. 

Yet there is a true politeness in the world, and one that greatly 
ministers to the comfort and happiness of man. It brightens joy, 
softens misfortune, and takes the sting from grief. It is the oil 
of human kindness, which smooths the troubled waters of strife 
and lubricates the grating hinges of social intercourse. It is cur- 
rent coin between all classes and ranks of life, raising the lowly 
and bringing down the lofty to a common level of kindness and 
respect. It tolerates differences of opinion, recognizes peculiar- 
ities of condition, and prompts a ready concession of the rights of 
others, while it inspires a confidence in the recognition of our own. 
This true politeness is not confined to high birth or station, nor 
does it dwell alone with genius or learning. The peasant shares 
it with the prince, the antutored savage with the brightest scholar. 
It is characterized by ease and self-possession on the part of its 
possessor, whether he dwell in a mud cabin or in marble halls ; 
be his lore confined to the simple telling of his wampum strings, 
or equal to weighing and measuring the planets in their orbits. 
Politeness such as this is a blessing and a virtue, for, though it 
may not indicate learning, wealth, or station, it bespeaks in its 
possessor, self-knowledge, correct judgment, manly independence, 
and above all, a good heart. 


> 


Srupent Crepit System.—Mr. Edward Scratton, a student 
ot Oxford University, was recently before the insolvent court of 
London with debts to the amount of £96,000 (480,000) to which 
extent he had been indulged by the money lenders, in a brief ca- 
reer of folly and dissipation. There being no opposition, he 
was discharged ; the money lenders, if not the young man him- 
self, having doubtless learned therefrom a lesson of wisdom. 


= 


Art 18 Lone.—Hogarth, in his “Analysis of Beauty,” mentions 
the circumstance of a dancing-master’s observing that, though 
the “minuet” had been the study of his whole life, he could 
only say with Socrates, that he “knew nothing.” And yet the 
stately minuet has passed away long ago, and now we stamp 
through the polka and side and circle through the schottische! 


> 


A Disaprorntment.—The people of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
went a pearl-fishing lately, obtained a large haul, and thought 
they had made their “tarnal fortunes.” But on sending the 
specimens to New York, the jewellers told them they were a 
drug in the market and would sell for only sixty cents a bushel! 


New York Savines Banxs.—The aggregate amount of 
money deposited in the savings banks in the State of New York 
is $41,422,972, and the number of depositors 203,804, which 
makes an average of $202 24 for each depositor. 


PLEASURE.—At twenty-five we kill pleasure, at thirty we enjoy 
it, at forty we husband it, at fifty we hunt after it, at sixty we 
regret it. 


LAUNCH OF, THE LEVIATHAN. 

The 31st of January, 1858, will long be a memorable day in the 
annals of mechanical science—for on that day, after the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money, after the loss of life even, and the 
employment of every appliance that skill could suggest, the mon- 
strous bulk of the greatest ship ever built in the world was finally 
forced into the water. The whole of our last page is occupied by 
a very fine engraving, showing the ship bows on, as she appeared 
when the tugs got headway. It will be remembered that we have, 
in a former number, depicted the Leviathan as she will appear 
under canvass and steam ; but the present representation gives a 
better idea of her enormous bulk, the view being taken looking 
up from the level of the water. A broadside view, with no objects 
to measure her by, fails to convey an idea of her enormous size, 
since she is so gracefully and symmetrically modelled. On the 
day of the launch the tide run very high, and the floating of the 
huge bulk was effected almost insensibly. The hydraulic machines, 
under a low pressure, moved her quietly, and about half past one 
she floated, the circumstance not being known to the assembled 
multitude, until the steamtugs began to get under way. Two 
tugs were fastened ahead and two astern, and these, working care- 
fully, cleared her of the cradles. These were composed of im- 
mense beams of timber, which the weight of the ship had kept 
down ; and when they were relieved from the pressure, they were 
plunged under water hy the onward movement of the ship, rising 
after a while and rolling about, churning the water into foam 
around them. The police had been very active in warning all 
boats and small craft to a distance, so that, fortunately, no acci- 
dents occurred from the rising and whirling of these vast masses 
of timber. The Leviathan was towed down to Deptford, and 
moored where there is plenty of water to float her in any state ot 
the tide. The fitting up of the vessel with her engines, etc., will 
now go on as rapidly as is consistent with completeness of work, 
and she will be prepared to commence her career as the monarch 
of the deep. For ourselves, we very much doubt whether so large 
a ship will ever be built again, because it is doubtful whether a 
vessel of that size can ever be a profitable investment. That she 
can be handled and worked well at sea, there is no doubt whatever. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM “QUAKERS.” 

On the 30th of October, 1650, the celebrated George Fox being 
at a lecture delivered in Derby, England, by a colonel of the par- 
liamentary army, after the service was over, addressed the congre- 
gation, until an officer appeared, who took him and his two com- 
panions before a magistrate. They were examined for a long 
time, and then George Fox, and one John Fretwell, of Stanisby, 
were committed to the house of correction for six months on pretence 
of having uttered blasphemous expressions. Gervase Bennet, 
one of the justices who signed their mittimus, hearing George Fox 
tell his auditor to “tremble at the word of the Lord,’ called the 
sectary and his followers Quakers, an expression readily caught 
up and soon circulated all over England and foreign countries. It 
has since remained their distinctive name, and they are so termed 
in acts of parliament. But the community, in its rules and min- 
utes for government and discipline, denominates itself “the So- 
ciety of Friends,” a title which no one will cavil at who is ac- 
quainted with their uniform pacific and neighborly conduct. 


+ 


THE LIFE OF A PHYSICIAN. 

There is no career which so rapidly wears away the powers of 
life, because there is no other which requires a greater activity of 
mind and body, than that of a physician. The medical man has 
to bear the changes of weather, continued fatigue, irregularity in 
his meals, and broken rest—to live in the midst of miasma and 
contagion. If in the country, he has to traverse considerable 
distances on horseback, exposed to wind and storm—to brave 
dangers, to go to the relief of suffering humanity. A fearful truth 
for medical men has been established by the table of mortality of 
Dr. Casper, published in the British Review. Of 1000 members 
of the medical profession, 600 died before their 62d year, while of 
persons leading a quiet life, such as farmers and clergymen, the 
mortality is only 347. 


> 


A Pair or Eritarus.—The following is from the German 
of Weckherlin : 


“ Here lies, thank God. a woman who 
Quarrell’d and storm’d her whole life through ; 
Tread gently o’er her mouldering form, 
Or else you'll raise another storm.” 


The next, from Fleming is in a more serious vein : 


“ What thou art reading o'er my bones, 
I’ve often read on other stones; 
And others soon shall read of thee 
What thou art reading now of me * 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose of placi 
our popular and long-established illustrated journal, -‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,’ 
within the reach of th ds upon th ds of those who have felt unable 
to afford it heretofore, we have resolved to reduce the retail price henceforth 
to Five Cents psr Copy. In order to insure the paper to the purchasers in 
all parts of the country at five cents per copy, the wholesale price to the trade 
is reduced in a proportionate ratio. This reduction will result advantageously 
to dealer and publisher by a largely increased sale, and redoubled popularity 
for ‘* Ballou’s Pictorial,’’ as the paper will, in all respects, be kept up to its 
present standard of excellence. Without the increased facilities for printing 
and the rapid growth of the country, and consequent largely increased num- 
ber of readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to afford such a paper 
as ‘* Ballou’s Pictorial” at this price; but with our unequalled and growing 
edition, the smallest fractional profit per number produces a handsome aggre- 
gate to the publisher. 

NEW CLUB TERMS. 
COPY, OME FEAT. 
copy. two years. ee 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club) 
One copy of Battou’s Picroriat, and one copy of THe FLac oF oun 
Union. when rn together, $3 50 per annum. 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GLOOM.—A FRAGMENT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Now the howling North Wind gathers—now he whistles through the grove, 
And in swaying undulations moves each rattling branch above ; 

Now dark clouds eclipse the sunlight—now dank vapors shroud the earth, 
And the swollen streamlet rushes by, and laughs in dismal mirth. 


Even thus laugh in bitterness from out a heart full sore, 

As I think of those Utopian days—“ the days that are no more!” 

Who hath power to heal a heart opp i?—to back the past, 
Or from a stricken bosom all of bitterness to cast? 


In this dreary, chill November, I am sitting here alone, 

Sighing with the North Wind's sighing, groaning with the streamlet’s groan; 
Looking upward, towards the heavens, for the light I cannot see : 

Looking inward for the heartsome soul which long hath gone from me. 


For the summer hath departed—for the balmy days have flown, 

And I bend me sadly downward, like a willow overblown ; 

Then I rambled by the brook-side in the pleasant afternoon : 

By the stream which leaped and gurgled in a gay and gladsome tune: 


Wandered with a dear companion, and drew out the lengthened days, 
Dreaming never of the darkness round our love's translucent haze ; 
Now the hours dyag onward slowly as I wander all alone 

O’er the flinty earth which hides the form of her who was mine own. 


FROST-WORKS IN THE STREAMLET’S BANKS. 


And see where it has hung the embroidered banks 
With fo-ms so various, that no powers of art, 
The pencil or the pen, may trace the scene! 
Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangement!) on the roof 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops, 
That trickle down the branches, fast congealed, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 
And prop the pile they but adorned before. 
Here grotto within grotto safe defies 
The sunbeam ; there, embossed and fretted wild, 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 
Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 
The likeness of some object seen before. 


THOUGHTS. 
Retired thoughts enjoy their own delights, 
As beauty doth in self-beholding eye ; 
Man’s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 
A brief wherein all miracles summed lie : 
Of fairest forms, and sweetest shapes the store, 
Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more.—SouruweEL. 


A MOTHER’S CARE. 
A mother, when she, like a star, 
Sets into heaven before us, 
From that bright home of love all pure, 
Still minds and watches o’er us. 


Editor's Gasp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We didn’t get through winter without a touch of snappishness on the part 
of Old Hyems, though the old fellow smiled with such benignity for many 
weeks, that we thought he was determined to lay aside his * grim-visaged ” 
aspect, and put on the blandishments of spring Last month, to compensate 
for the smiles of early winter, we had nine excessively cold days in succession, 
and something that might pass for a regular old-fashioned snow-storm—drift- 
ing clouds of white and trees mantled in ermine—and this while our editorial 
friends at the South were feasting on green peas and strawberries......Our 
friend, Matthew J. Whipple, showed us at his artists’ furnishing-store in 
Cornhill, the other day, the very best photographic view of the ocean and sea- 
beach our eyes ever rested on. Everything in this sea-scape was perfect—the 
waves curving over on the beach, the throbbing swell of the tide, and the hur- 
rying flight of vessels under canvass. We should call it a Thought of the Sea 
—for the photographic art is like thought or electricity in the rapidity of its 
execution. This whole picture must have been done instantly. .....An earnest 
effort is making to popularize lager bier as a beverage in this city. There are 

1 devoted ively to its sale, with a dash of music thrown 
in as a sweetener, in the style of the New York Volks Gartens. .....Washing- 
ton’s Birthday was very generally celebrated this year. We are glad to add 
another national holiday to our calendar, and to have it graced with a name 
so august......Mrs. Barrow’s enterprise at the Howard Athenzum com- 
mences its career with flattering prospects. The lady, herself an admirable 
actress, has collected a powerful and versatile company. fully adequate to the 
performance of the legitimate drama, and to those lighter pieces, which must 
be largely presented to please miscellaneous audiences......Kimball’s Mu- 
seum is, and ever will be. a popular resort in this city. It has become a fixed 
fact, like the Old State House—and is as firmly seated in the affections of the 
people. ..... When shall we see the Leviathan? That we cannot tell as yet-— 
but that one of these fine days she will loom up on the eastern horizon, we 
have full faith. Her launch, costly as it was, was ultimately a triumph. At 
one time it appeared that her huge bulk, with its gravitating force, was fixed 
as the globe itself. But Archimedes could have moved the globe, if he hada 
point of support for his lever. Mr. Brunel had a point of support, and he 
moved the Leviathan—now a floating world. Perhaps the owners have *‘ drawn 
an elephant,” but they may find a profitable use for the sea-monster. a . Bo 
the little princess of England has gone home with her German bridegroom, 
and is probably learning to like sour krout and lager. At first she will feel home- 
sick, a little blae—Prussian Blue—but she will soon be acclimated. .....From 
Paris we learn that the balls at the Porte St Martin are even wilder and more 
frantic orgies thau those of the opera were in former times. Happily. we be- 
lieve, they are limited toacertain number. Licentiousness ever flourishes 
where liberty is denied to the people. The permission of frantic folly is a means 
by which despotism seeks to enervate and enslave an active people. .....There 
is a lake two hundred miles long, between Corpus Christi and Brazos Santi- 
ago, so salt that a skiff cannot proceed but about forty miles from the latter 
place, because of large solidified cakes extending clear across the passage—so 
says a writer in the Plaquemine Sentinel, who has visited it. The writer adds 
that on the side of the main land crystallized salt is to be seen, piled up in 
blocks one above another, and shining in the sun like glaciers. Oaks are 
found not far from this lake... ...Artists are grumbling at the non-patron- 
izing disposition of the wealthy foreigners passing the present season in Rome. 
and those who look for Russian patronage are disappointed at the inactivity 
of the grand duchess and her court in visiting studios; but the fact is that 
she suffers greatly from tic douloureux, which doubtless takes off from her 
appreciation of the arts. M. Ivanhoff,a Russian artist, long established in 


Rome, has just completed a meritorious picture of large dimensions, repre- 
senting St. John the Baptist preaching in the desert—a composition upon 
which he has worked indefatigably for no less a period than five and twenty 
years...... A country gentleman of the Cobbett school has published his 
strong declarations against the march of intellect—he has advertised for two 
servants who can neither read nor write.” He complains that servants’ 
duties are not attended to in consequence of their impertinent relish for cheap 
publications.” What a swarm of literary locusts would he have upon him, if 
his name were only to be known! The penny politicians would hunt him to 
death, and all the indignant lady’s maids and valets would subscribe half 
their wages to prosecute. .....A duel was some years since fought at Stras- 
burgh between two ladies—one French and the other German—on a quarrel 
about a young miniature-painter. The combatants met, pistol in hand, and 
each attended by a female second. The German was furious, and insisted on 
fighting muzzle to muzzle; but the Frenchwoman, regulating her conduct by 
her second, stood out for twenty-five paced’. They fired together, and missed. 
The German then insisted on their approaching, and firing until either fell. 
The second, however, now interposed, and declaring that the laws of honor 
were satisfied, took away the pistols, and the affair ended, but without any 
apology. The fair French woman, before leaving the ground, handsomely 
professed herself not actuated by any personal hostility—*‘ she had thought 
it due to her honor to take a shot with the German, but now that the affair 
was at an end, the lady was welcome to the miniature-painter, whom she had 
forbidden her presence that very morning.”” The German was a baroness, 
and the French woman a lady of rank......Recent statistics show that the 
Baptists in Maine have 276 churches, 178 ordained ministers, 12 licentiates, 
and 19,470 members. There were added to the churches by baptism the past 
year, 757 members. .....Miss Heron was annoyed while playing *‘ Camille,” in 
Detroit, not long since, by the howling of a dog in the back alley. When she 
dismissed the count by calling the maid to her, she said, ‘ Tell the count he 
need not wait. Iam not well, and cannot go out to-night; and stay—one 
moment. Find somebody to hang that dog.”’......A young lady is charged 
with having said, that if a cart-wheel had nine felloes, it’s a pity if a pretty 
girl like her can’t have one......Nearly a hundred years ago Voltaire resided 
at Geneva. One day he said to some friends, in a boastful, sneering tone, 
** Before the beginning of the nineteenth century Christianity will have dis- 
appeared from the earth!’ In that same house—in that room—where these 
impious words were spoken, there is to-day a large deposit of Bibles! The 
sacred books fill the house from the floor to the ceiling! So much for Vol- 


Foreign Intelligence. 


France and England. 

It is a little amusing to mark the tone of some of the French writers. One 
of them says that the British government will certainly do what the emperor 
wishes in the matter of the refugees in England, because the English alliance 
is necessary to both countries, because the emperor has been polite to Queen 
Victoria, and because the empress sent the Princess Royal some very magnifi- 
cent bridal presents. Does Louis Napol really suppose that such circum- 
stances as those last mentioned will induce the British parliament to modify 
their legislation to suit? But what dreadful results will follow upon English 
recusancy! Listen. ‘ Already this press (the French ministerial press) has 
ceased to speak of the English as our allies, but only as our neighbors. If 
they get to quarrelling, it will be no longer England, but Albion—then per- 
Jidious Albion; and this epithet might be considered as a final warning.” 
Prodigious! We really hope the sturdy Britons will survive this threat. 


A French Farce. 

They are now playing at the Folies-Nouvelles, in Paris, a very funny trifle, 
in which a French gentleman, who has lost his way in Scotland, goes to an 
inn, procures refreshments, and then leaves without paying. When the 
landlord pursues him. and insists on his paying his bill, the Parisian com- 
plains that he has been led into error by Mr. Scribe, the French author, who, 
in all his operas, represents that hospitality is everywhere free in Scotland, 
and that no man pays a penny for his entertainment. The other evening, in 
the midst of the excited dialogue between the innkeeper and his guest, Mr. 
Scribe made his appearance in the boxes, was i liately gnized and 
received with cheers and peals of laughter. Mr. Scribe was mystified and 
astonished at this queer reception—but as soon as he discovered the reason, 
joined heartily in the laugh at his own expense. 


Lively Times in Europe. 

Aglance at the foreign files shows us that the present are stirring times in 
Europe. At the north, the freeing of his serfs by the Emperor of Russia is a 
matter of peculiar import, and the all-absorbing topic. England is busy dis- 
cussing the policy to be pursued as it regards the interests of the East India 


taire’s prediction!......Fanny Kemble has leased the Haggerty ion at 
Lenox, for her occupation during the summer months, and has given the use 
of her own cottage to an artist. .....There was a melancholy prophecy in the 
words which Rachel wrote down, a few days before her death, to please a dis- 
tinguished gentleman who desired her autograph. Here are the words :— 
“ Dans huit jours d'ici, je commencerai a etre mangee par les vers et par les 
biographes.”"—‘* In a week from now I shall begin to be devoured by the 
worms and biographers!”......A provincial journal in France has been 
“warned,” because, in giving an tof the enth caused by the 
emperor's speech, it added the word, ‘‘ according to the telegraph.” French- 
men have no occasion to ask what their liberties are worth—indeed, it is 
doubtful if they dare to use the word. But Louis Napoleon pursues a mis- 
taken policy when he pushes his restrictive measures to excess. ‘ Persecu- 
tion makes the wise man mad.”......Pancho Daniel, as notorious a despe- 
rado as Joaquin, has at last been arrested in California. He boasts that he 
has killed forty people. He is nowin San Jose jail with twenty pounds of 
chains hitched to him. .....Marshal Bosquet, of France, and a general officer 
have fought a duel—al!l about a lady, of course. It is not stated whether 
either received any striking satisfaction......The Universalists of this State 
have one college, five periodicals, three annuals, 164 societies, of which 120 
have Sunday Schools, containing 5636 pupils, 150 meeting-houses and 120 
preachers. .....A man in this city advertises his goods at enormous low prices. 
Rather ambiguous!......The New England Courant—Benjamin Franklin's 
newspaper—in 1726, contained the following advertisement :—‘* Just Publish- 
ed and Sold by the Printer hereof—Hooped-Petticoats Arraigned and Con- 
demned by the Light of Nature and Law of God. Price, 3d.”......The orange 
crop of Los Angelos, California, is coming into market. The crop amounts to 
about 170,000, and is sold on the ground at $12 per thousand. The cultiva- 
tion of the orange is destined to become an important source of wealth to the 
State, or at least it will occupy many persons, and hold an important place in 
our trade. The trees commence bearing when eight years old, and will pro- 
duce a crop worth twenty-five dollars per tree, or $1000 to an acre containing 
forty trees......M Fould has ordered Rachel’s bust for the Theatre Francais. 
Figaro revives a remark, made at the burial of Kean, on the impossibility of 
getting into Richmond Church—* full houses to the last!” with reference to 
the crush at Pere la Chaise......The Boston sub ine expedition to the 
Caribbean Sea, to recover the specie on board the San Pedro, have reached 
the dollars. The workmen have found several rolls......He was a proud 
man, who being attacked by a highwayman whom he fought for an hour 
before yielding, and then only yielded eighteen cents—and then, in reply to 
an interrogatory why he made such a stout resistance for so small a sum, 
said he didn’t want to own up to such poverty...... A correspondent from 
Madeira says that there will be no more Madeira wine, as the vines are all dead. 
It will make no particular difference with us. The Yankees have always 


manufactured a very fine article, and will now have the monopoly...... The 
phrase “‘ fighting on his own hook,” is now more elegantly rendered, “‘ waging 
war upon the prudent individuality of his personal curve.”...... A lady 


writer in the Home Journal denounces the old gentleman with the scythe, in 
a very hearty manner. Hear her talk :—‘* Time is an old wretch! He makes 
men handsomer, but he does not improve women !”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Porms. By Howarp H.Catpwsit. Boston: Whittemore. Niles & Hall. 1858. 

Without any preliminary flourish of trumpets, this volume of graceful poe- 
try is issued from the press. The poems are the productions of a refined and 
sympathetic mind, keenly alive to the beauties of nature and art, and of a 
heart that throbs in unison with the best interests of humanity. The sub- 
jects are varied, and the song alternates from high and serious themes to the 
strains of a light and playful fancy. The book is highly creditable to the 
author. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


New Mvsic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, have just pub- 
lished ** Air Frangais,” four hands, for the piano; ** Gloria in Excelsis,” com- 
posed by M. W. Hunchett; ‘Gentle Words and Loving Smiles,” a ballad, by 
Ed. O. Eaton; and ** Napoleon's March.” arranged by UC. Czerny, forming No. 
7 of * Les Jeunes Militaires.”—Russell & Kichardson, 291 Washington Street, 
have just published ‘- May of the Valley,”’ song and chorus; *‘1 long to see 
thy Smile, Mother,” ballad; ‘* The Friends my Heart holds dear;” ** Poesy 
Schottisch ; and ** La Traviata,” easy and brilliant variations, by G. B. Ware. 
Also, ** What the Spirits did in a Horn,” words by Frank Myrtle; *‘Saw ye 
not my Bonny Lass’” Good Night to thee, Dearest,” songs; avd ‘‘ Remem- 
brance of the Rhine,” variations on a favorite melody, by F. W. Smith; “On 
the Wing.” Polka Brillante. Also, a series of excellent instruction and music 
books, at the low price of fifty cents each, prepared by Eiias Howe, consisting 
of ** Young America’s Instructor for the Violin,’ “Howe's New School for 
the German Accordeon,”’ ** Young America’s Instructor for the Flute,” and 
** Young America’s Collection of Instrumental Music.” All these works con- 
tain a fine collecti f standard and fashionable tunes. 


Wavertery Novers—Hovsenotp Eprrioxn. Tae Pirate. Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 2 vois., 12mo. 

“The Pirate” is a striking proof of the facility and versatility of Scott's 
genius. A visit to the Orkneys gave him a taste of sea-life, and he introduced 
a series of nautical characters, depicted with rare skill for a landscape limvuer. 
The painting of scenery in this novel is so exquisite, that a Kirkwall friend at 
our shoulder says, it is difficult to believe that the great magician was not 
born within the shadow of the old cathedral, which has been judiciously re- 
stored to its pristine state. The volumes before us are beautifuily illustrated. 


Company, and sending one thousand troops per week to Calcutta. France— 
or rather Paris, which is France—has not yet recovered from the excitement 
of the late attempted assassination, which seemed to have been an affair as 
brutal in conception, as it proved crazy in execution. The matter is said to 
have made a profound impression upon the emperor, who is arranging mat- 
ters so as to meet the contingency of his death at any moment. The stand- 
ing army of France is being augmented and put upon the most effective foot- 
ing, which looks a little ominous. 


The Past Winter in Europe. 

The past winter in Europe has been as extraordinary as our own—remark- 
able for warmth, absence of snow, and drought. Scarcely a drop of rain fell 
in Bordeaux, which is fi for its deluges of wintry rains. In Paris, the 
Seine was lower almost than ever before. At Venice, they had to import 
drinking water from the main land. In Transylvania, the grist-mills stopped 
for want of water. On the other hand, they had snow at one time a yard 
deep, and so heavy that it broke down roofs. In fact, many slight buildings 
were crushed. This gave a most unusual appearance to the Oriental city, 
and filled even the phlegmatic Turks with astonishment. 


English Princesses. 

English princesses have not hitherto been very fortunate in their matrimo- 
nial speculations. More particularly is this true of princesses of the house of 
Hanover. To go back to Sophia, daughter of George I., who married the first 
William Frederick of Prussia, was almost daily beaten by her husband, whose 
brutality amounted almost to insanity. Once she was nearly killed by him, 
with her daughter—and often was in imminent fear for her life. She used to 
say, sarcastically, in her old age, that the only kind words he ever addressed 
to her were, “Sophia, get up and see me to die.” 


The Princess Belgiojoso. 

We dare say our readers remember a dashing young lady of this name, who 
figured in the year of Revolutions—1848—as an active Italian patriot. She 
armed troops, rode with pistols in her holsters, and displayed the greatest 
spirit on several occasions. Well, the Augsburg Gazette having said that this 
beautiful and high-spirited woman was comprised in the assassination plot of 
January 14, she has written the ‘ Constitutionnel” an energetic protest 
against the calumnious imputation. The Italian patriot denounces assassina- 
tion in her own name, and that of her country. 


The Sea Serpent. 

Our old friend, the sea serpent, has turned up again, and showed himself 
this time to great advantage off Saint Helena. The officers and crew of the 
ship Castilian testify minutely to his appearance, and the captain drew up, 
and forwarded to the English Board of Trade, a lengthy and detailed account 
of the circumstances of the meeting. His snakeship will doubtless visit Na- 
hant the coming summer, as usual. According to the account referred to, 
the “critter” has grown some, as he appeared to be about thirty feet longer 
than represented by any former dimensions. 


Neapolitan Revolutionists. 

The trial of the parties arrested for the attempted revolution at Naples, last 
June, is going on at Palermo Of course, the government have it all their 
own way—and the prisoners when brought into court are said to have exhib- 
ited the most terrible aspect of poverty, hunger and disease. The correspon- 
dent of a London paper says :—‘* Some of them appeared more like beasts than 
men—pale, dried up, shivering and shrinking from the cold, and scarcely able 
to walk upright, from the effects of cold and hunger. Their allowance is 
three half pence per day.” : 


The Garrison of Lucknow. 

Our English papers are filled with details of the trials and sufferings of the 
garrison of Lucknow. Their sense of danger after a time was so intense, that 
even the ladies became callous to death. For a hundred and twenty days 
they were under fire. Young brides of a few weeks are grown into aged, gray- 
haired widows, scarcely recognizable by their old friends. 


The Royal Bridal Couple. 

Prince Frederick William of Prussia arrived home with his young bride in 
regal state, and was received with brilliant public demonstrations. It is ® 
pleasant fact that, notwithstanding this is a royal marriage, it is also a real 
love match. We wish them as much happiness as though they were not 
hampered by regal forms and state ceremonies. 


The details of the capture of Canton engage much attention in England 
and France. No one doubted the result—but the slight resistance made by 
the Chinese, after all their boasting and threats, was a little surprising. It 
wae fortunate that the bombardment did so little damage to the city. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 191 


Fasity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easlly obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Bditorial Melange. 


The king of Delhi at present lives in great state, and has a 
large retinue. He appears to bear his captivity remarkably well ; 
for when some English officers stood in his presence with their 
hats orf, he observed that their heads must be warm—a remark 
which showed that even an old man of ninety had sufficient vigor 
left to do a great deal of harm, if he were permitted to be at 
large. —— Young ladies educated to despise mankind, generally 
finish their studies by running away with footmen. ——“ A hor- 
rible case of spontaneous combustion is reported as having recent- 
ly occurred at Cairo, Illinois. A man named Faxon, suffering 
under delirium tremens, entered a saloon and called for a glass of 
brandy. Immediately after -drinking it, his breath came in con- 
tact with a lighted match in the hand of a bystander, and instantly 
took fire and burned for nearly two minutes, when death ended 
his tortures.” That is very horrible, if true; but scientific men 
have declared that the spontaneous combustion of human beings 
is simply impossible. -——— The St. Louis papers record the death 
of Jesse G. Lindell, an old citizen, who leaves a fortune of about 
$1,500,000. The sclectmen of Chester, N. H., sold a Bible, 
recently, to John Picket, Esq., of Boston, which was printed in 
the year 1611. It was formerly owned by a family by the name 
of Morse, and had descended down from father to son for over 
two hundred years, till not an heir remained to claim the sacred 
work. It was of large type, and the whole was in a good state of 
preservation. It was a great curiosity, but went for the small 
sum of five dollars. Man’s happiness is said to hang ona 
thread. This must be the thread that is never on hand to sew on 
the shirt-button that is always off. —— It is stated that Colonel 
Rawlinson, who is prosecuting the.discoveries commenced by 
Layard and Botta, and exhuming from the mounds of the long 
lost rival cities, Nineveh and Babylon, the remains of this once 
gigantic power, has discovered, in perfect preservation, what is 
believed to be the mummy of Nebuchadnezzar. The face of the 
monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually 
found in Assyrian tombs, is described as very handsome—the 
forehead high and commanding, and the features marked and 
regular. “And when he had agreed with the laborers for a 
penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard.” Small wages that 
—but stay! a Roman penny is an eighth of an ounce, which, at the 
rate of five shillings the ounce, is seven pence half-penny sterling, 
equal to 12 1-2 cents. —— An American artist, writing from Lon- 
don, takes the liberty to disagree with Mr. Ruskin, in his estimate 
of the latter’s beau ideal of a landscape-painter. * He says :—“ To 
those who can see pictures in the fire, and can trace profiles in the 
cracks of ceilings, Tugner’s pictures will be interesting. But to 
those unreasonable people, who insist on a horse looking more 
like a horse than a tree, and a group of figures being more than a 
hap-hazard blotch of bad color, they will appear like nothing but 
daubs—and one of these I humbly confess I am.” —— A lecturer, 
in Grass Valley, asserted that the record of hopes broken in Cali- 
fornia, of expectation defeated and ambition crushed, would fur- 
nish reading for a generation, and tears for a thousand tragedies. 
We do not know that the assumption is extravagant. —— Bar- 
tholomew, the Hartford sculptor, now in Rome, is soon to send to 
America a statue of Eve, which has been purchased by a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia. Eve is seated on the stump of a tree, 
around which the serpent is entwined. Her hands are clasped, 
and her head bent down, evidently contemplating the sad conse- 
quences of her disobedience. Her hair hangs dishevelled almost 
to her feet, and forms a graceful drapery. The pedestal is of 
marble, with its reliefs, representing the temptation, fall and ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve. Eve seated ona stump! It is said 
to be a speaking likeness—so she must be delivering a stump 
speech.——In St. Louis, recently, an ox took umbrage at a red 
petticoat, and gave chase to the wearer, who only escaped by 
running into a house, the door of which was fortunately open. 


Anistocratic Hetr.—The latest instance of the aristocratic 
notions of female servants that the Transcript has ever heard, re- 
cently occurred not a hundred miles from the Brookline reservoir. 
One girl left her situation as soon as she discovered that the house 
Was not supplied with water-pipes. She said “she could not re- 
main in a family that were so old-fashioned as to pump the water 
they used.” In another instance a maid left a good place, because 
she said “she had always been accustomed to live with people 
who used their silver tea set every day.” She therefore declined a 
place where the silver tea set was used only on extra occasions. 


> 


Liserat Brequest.—The late Chevalier Francois Andre Mi- 
chaux, the distinguished botanist, who, together with his father, 
travelled throughout the United States, has bequeathed to the 
American Philosophical Society the sum of $14,000 for special 
Purposes connected with his constant aspirations, “the progress of 
agriculture with reference to the propagation of useful forest trees.”” 


> 


Dr. Cuanninc.—An American lady lately visited the distin- 
guished German author and theologian, Bunsen, who told her that 
he believed the influence of Dr. Channing’s works was greater at 
this time in France and Germany than that of any other man, 
cither living or dead. 


TA apsive Gatherings. 


Madame Anna Bishop is concertizing in Chili, and Madame 
Thierry is doing the dancing. 

The London Times says it will cost 500,000,000 dollars to put 
down the insurrection in India. 

There are 492 inmates in the Massachusetts State Prison. A 
larger number than for several years. 


A schooner of 16 tons burthen, the first vessel ever built at 
Nahant, was launched recently. 


During the last twelve months, one hundred and fifty persons 
died in New York of delirium tremens ! 

The bar of one of the fashionable “marble” hotels in Wash- 
ington has taken $21,000 for drinks in the last fourteen months. 

Vermont takes the palm in cold weather. At St. Johnsbury, 
recently, the thermometer indicated 31 degrees below zero. 


M. Decondolle, of Geneva, mentions that there is a tree in 
Scotland, the Fortingal yew, at the mouth of Glenlyon, as old as 
the birth of Christ. 

A practical man suggests that stationers should perforate the 
margins of checks and notes as is done with postage stamps. This 
plan is adopted in England, and is found very convenient. 

Father Sawyer of Bangor, the venerable preacher, who has 
reached his 102nd year, has just received from government a land 
warrant of 160 acres, for military services in the Revolutionary 
war. 


How much lager beer will get a man drunk is now ascertained. 
A Chicago German testifies, from personal experience, that it 
takes three gallons. Most men can drink in safety then, for they 
do not hold so much. 

Brother Edes of the Dover Observer, has a bull’s-eye watch, of 
London make, which is computed to be over 160 years old. It 
has been running in his family more than seventy years, and now 
keeps good time. 


A large ice crop is being gathered on the Kennebec. Hallow- 
ell, Gardiner and Augusta are piling up the solid water for future 
shipment, and thus giving employment to many who would other- 
wise have nothing to do. 

In the burying ground in Palmer Centre, Mass., are nine little 

ves, side by side, where sleep all the children of one family. 
he age of the oldest child was but five years. It is an instance 
of touching singularity: 

The expenditure for the support of the military academy at 
West Point last year, was $94,505, Under the ou the 3d of 
March, 1857, increasing the pay of cadets, the estimate for the 
current year amounts to $116,736. 


A lady eighty years old arrived recently in Yreka, Cal., having 
come from the Eastern States with her daughter, whose husband 
lives in Siskiyou county. She was carried across the mountains 
on a litter by four Chinamen. 


At the late meeting of the New York State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, at Albany, Robert J. Swan of Seneca county, was awarded 
the first premium of the society, a silver pitcher valued at $50, 
for his well cultivated and well managed farm. Mr. Swan has 
60 1-2 miles of tile drain upon his farm. 

Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) has been engaged some time 
on a history of the “Republic of Venice,” and the work will be 
quite an addition to modern historical literature. Mr. Mitchell 
was United States Consul at Venice, and while resident abroad 
was busy in collecting materials for his history. 


The Herald, in referring to the appearance of the red petti- 
coats in Broadway, New York, says: ‘The effect was neat, 
warm, cheerful, flashing and brilliant.”” With all these commen- 
datory qualities, we think the garment must soon come into very 
general use, in the country as well as in cities. 


California papers state that onions growing wild have been dis- 
covered in that State, an inch and a half in diameter, covered 
with a thick husk like the soap-root. They are palatable and 
even preferable to the garden onions, and it is thought may prove 
a valuable addition to the cultivated varieties. 


In Philadelphia, all persons who are arrested by the police, 
must have a hearing before an alderman previous to being locked 
up in the station-house or jail. A court is held at the mayor’s 
office on Sunday, and all those who fall into thé hands of the 
police late on Saturday night are not obliged to remain in custody 
until Monday morning before they have a hearing. 

The Honolulu Commercial Advertiser, in announcing the re- 
turn of President Beckwith from the United States, states that in 
consequence of the financial pressure at the East, the project for 
an endowment for Oahu College has been postponed. In the 
meantime, the American Board will sustain the institution. The 
institution will be re-opened immediately. 


The venerable St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
was destroyed by fire at Annapolis, Maryland, recently, would 
have been two hundred years old on the 10th of April next. The 
large bell, which was rung every hour in that city, was melted ; 
it was the gift of Queen Anne. The bricks of which the edifice 
was built were brought from England. 

The organizations of the Universalists in this State are as fol- 
lows: One State Convention, one State Sunday School, and 
one State Missionary Society, six associations (two of which 
have missionary associations connected) a college, five periodicals, 
besides three annuals, 164 societies, of which 150 have Sunday 
schools, the latter containing 5636 pupils, 120 preachers, and 150 
meeting houses. . 

The citizens of Cambridge are subscribing towards a block to 
be placed in the great national monument to the memory of 
Washington. On the block will be wrought in bold relief an elm 
tree, and underneath the following inscription : 

“ Cambridge, 1775. 

The head-quarters of Washington; where he first drew his 

sword in behalf of American Independence.” 


Hon. Edward Everett has just been elected a Foreign Corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
in the Institute of France. The actual foreign associates of this 
academy, which is the fifth, in point of date, of the divisions of 
the institute, having been refounded by Louis Phillippe in 1832, 
are five in number, of whom two are Americans, os historians 
Prescott and Bancroft, and three Englishmen, Lord Brougham, 
Mr. Henry Hallam, and Mr. McCulloch. 

Readers will remember the horrible story of the mutilated hu- 
man remains found in a sack at Waterloo Bridge, London. Now 
the story runs that it is “ beyond a doubt” that they were the re- 
mains of one of the conspirators to assassinate Napoleon LLI., and: 
that the others, suspecting, murdered him. Had the suggestions 
of the “ Man in the Streets ” of the Morning Star been acted upon, 
the murderers would have been discovered, and the awful sacrifice 


of life in the Rue Lepelletier thus been avoided. 


Sands of Gold. 


The ruling passion—be it what it will: 
The ruling passion conquers reason still.— Pope. 

.... All truths are not good to say, but they are good to hear. 
Mme. de Deffaut. 

.... Life is an outward occupation, an actual work, in all ranks, 
and all situations.—Humboldt. 

.... Economy is need in poverty, wisdom in mediocrity, vice 
in opulence.—Mme. de Toucin. 

.--. His merits wanted the fine tints and fluent curves which 
constitute beauty of character.—Bulwer. 

.... A woman would be in despair, if nature had made her 
what fashion disposes her.—Mdlle de I’ Espinasse. 

.... The great friend of Truth is Time, her greatest enemy is 

judice, and her constant companion is Humility.—Zacon. 

.-.. In manly hours we feel that duty is our place, and that the 
merrymen of circumstance should follow as they may.—/merson. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind.— Milton. 

-++- Necessity is cruel, but it is the only test of inward 
strength. Every fool may live according to his own likings.— 
Goethe. 

..+. Toil, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to dream enough 
before he dies without making arrangements for the purpose.— 
Sterling. 


Love is not to be reasoned down. or lost 

In high ambition, or a thirst of greatness ; 

‘Tis second life—it grows into the soul, 

Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse.— Addison. 


-++. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether. Our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by 
our virtues.—Shakspeare. 

.... The wise man has his follies, no less than the fool. But 
it has been said, that herein lies the difference—the follies of the 
fool are known to the world, but are hidden from himself; the fol- 
lies of the wise are known to himself, but hidden from the world. 
—Lacon. 


Soker’s BWudget. 


“ John, go to the pump and bring me a can of water—I am as 
dry as a fish.” —“ So is the pump, father.” 

A person, who has been travelling “Down East,” says that he 
saw plenty of pine-orchards, but no pine-apples. 

A mouth that is kissed does not lose its capacity, but renews it- 
self, like the moon. An experiment will prove it! 

“Did you pull my nose in earnest, sir ?”’—“ Certainly, I did, 
sir.”—“ It is well you did, for I don’t take a joke in that way.” 

In what’ does the American Indian differ from a modern lady ? 
The one whoops in time of battle, the other hoops in time of peace. 


When a party of four have devoured two pints of strawberries, 
what term should we apply to them? We should say, there’s a 
quart eat (quartette). 

It is singular how pious new clothes make people. For a 
whole month after the Misses Flirt get new mantillas, they are at 
church three times a day. 


A Western paper says that the only two classes of travellers on 
our railroads this winter are those who are running away, and 
those who are running after them. 


An English traveller, who happened to meet the brother of 
Canova, soon after the artist’s death, asked him, ‘‘ Whether he 
intended to carry on his brother’s business ?” 

“« My dear sir,” said a political acquaintance, accosting a sturdy 
wag, on the day of election, “I’m very glad to see you.” —‘ You 
needn’t be—I’ve voted,” was the instant rejoinder. 


A paper “down South” publishes the death of John Smith, a 
gentleman well known all over the Union—and in an obituary 
notice says, “Mr. Smith, we believe, was the last surviving 
brother of the family.” 


A young man by the name of Johnson, has been arrested in 
Albany, for perpetrating a new “dodge.” He fastened bristles 
on the tail of a rat, and then sold him for a squirrel. ‘The pur- 
chaser was a gentleman from Germany. 


The difference of understanding between a young lady and her 
admirer was simply this:—Byron Collar thought Crinoline took 
an interest in his welfare, while Crinoline knew she took an inter- 
est in his farewell. The above is the production of two authors. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a‘h hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

0G It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the 
super royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. . 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0G Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(7 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


th size, yet tains no advertisements in its eight 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [>> Sample copies sent when desired. 

{> One copy of Tae Frac or ovr Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one adiress, for $3 50 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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{For description see page 159.] 
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